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i bea year’s meeting of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly is taking 
place in an atmosphere which is quite dif- 
ferent from that of its prevoious meetings. 
The chief characteristic of this meeting is 
' that the problem of disarmament has beco- 
me the chief subject of discussion, the first 
item on the agenda of the First Political 
Committee. 

»At last!“, we can exclaim. For years we 
have been following the armament race with 
anxiety, and every year we were disappointed 
by the inability of the United Nations to 
make as least perceptible progress in the 
solving of this problem. 

Many events have taken place in the last 
twelve, months, all of which acted like warn- 
ing bells to the world public: the sharp con- 
flict over Suez, which warned the world dan- 
ger, was followed by a series of nuclear blast 
explosions, which warned the world of the 
horrors which threatened all. And, parallel 
with all this, the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Sub-Committee went on with its end- 
less debates in London... 

By giving its full attention to this prob- 
lem, the General Assembly has rightly ex- 
pressed the feeling of the people throughout 
the world — the feeling that the time has 
really come to exert the greatest possible ef- 


fort to stop the race towards catastrophe, 
that this race must and can be stopped, re- 
gardless of the existing world tension. 
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In this way, i. e., in the form of pro- 
cedural voting, the General Assembly tacitly 
passed over the question of what must come 
first — confidence or disarmament. It has 
decided to attack the vicious circle where it 
can be most easily broken. It has cut the 
Gordian knot, and without much ado it has 
resolved that confidence and disarmament 
can progress simultaneously, that it is impor- 
tant to start such a process, that it is 


immaterial where and how it will be started. 
It has listened to the voice of the world 
public, which clearly demands greater inter- 
national confidence through initial agree- 
ments on disarmament. 


Last year’s alarms and their impact on 
public opinion, as well as their influence on 
the atmosphere in the General Assembly, 
however, have not been and cannot be a 
gurantee for success. The Sub-Committee 
in London was under strong moral pressure 
from public opinion throughout its session 


and, accordingly, its work then differed 
greatly from the work it had done in the 


past. In some matters the views of the de- 
legates were so similar that chances of 
agreement seemed great. But nevertheless 


the Sub-Cummittee did not produce con- 


crete results. 


Will the discussions in the General As- 
sembly also prove futile? Will they again 
be only battles of words in which each one 
of the chief and leading powers will blame 
the others for the armament race? Will 
these discussions be only the repetition of 
the debates in the Disarmament Sub-Com- 
mittee in London — at a higher level and 
with greater efforts to win over world public 
opinion? 


These and similar questions could have 
been asked some days ago, before technical 
wonder — the first artificial earth satellite 
— appeared on the scene. 

I dare not speculate how and in what 
form the launching of the satellite will 
influence the course of the debate in the 
General Assembly. But it seems to me that 
the influence of this fact will be impor- 
tant, for it has already made a great im- 
pression on the world public. 


The president of our Republic has pointed 
out, very convincingly, the effect which the 
launching of the satellite made on _ re- 
sponsible people when, commenting on the 
event, he said that it was a_ ,complete 
nonsense to believe any longer that. war is 
possible without plunging humanity into the 
greatest catastrophe, and... that we are 
all beginning to realize that war is an im- 
possibility today, that the results of human 
genius must be used for peaceful purposes 
and for the benefit of man“. 


Actually the successful solving of the 
technical problems connected with the laun- 
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I T IS difficult to believe that anybody 

in the world or in our country was 
surprised recently (October 15) by the news 
of the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between Yugoslavia and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. This decision has been in the 
air for some time past. 

From the moment Yugoslav state leadership 
gave public expression to its attitude, in 
principle, about regarding the existence of 
two German states arising from the Second 
World War, and based on the post-war po- 
licy of the great powers in relation to the 
German problem — from that moment the 
logical consequence of such an attitude was 
to be expected, that is, the formal recogni- 
tion of the German Democratic Republic by 
the Yugoslav Government. 

There actually existed a certain internal 
contradiction between our attitude regard- 
ing the two German states and the formal 
non-recognition of the East German State. 
We have enjoyed normal and fruitful diplo- 
matic relations since 1951 only with West 
Germany — the Federal German Republic. 
This state of affairs was becoming more and 
more at variance with the actual existence 
of the East German state as a factor with 
which any realistic policy had to reckon, 
and also out of harmony with the level of 


development of factual relations between 
Yugoslavia and the German Democratic 
Republic. 


Matters gradually matured, along with de- 
velopments in Europe, and especially in that 
part of it where the present state of affairs 


ching of the artifical satellite means that 
science of ballistics has progressed so much... 
that nuclear bombardment against which 
defence can hardly be imagined, will soon 
become possible. War with such weapons 
would not be war but the destruction of 
the human race and of everything man has 
created. 


What armament race can still be possible? 

The other side will, sooner or later, solve 
the technical problems which one side has 
already solved. Both sides, accordingly, will 
be in a position to destroy the population. 
And what then? The piling of weapons in 
such quantities that the population of the 
earth could be destroyed more than once? 


On the other hand, the launching of the 
artificial satellite is such an amazing human 
achievement that it exerts a favourable 
influence on the imagination. The collective 
mind of humanity, capable of such an 
achievement, is also capable of creating 
instruments, not for the destruction, but for 
the welfare of the human family. Man has 
set his foot on the path to the skies, and 
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has been condensed in divided Germany and 
where, unfortunately, no prospect of a gene- 
ral agreement on German unification is in 


sight. Although vitally interested in a de- - 


mocratic and peaceful solution of the Ger- 
man question, Yugoslavia is responsible neither 
for the: division of Germany nor for the hin- 
dering of its unification. 

But she is prepared, as far as it is in 
her power, to contribute to the relaxation 
of the cold war which exists in connection 
with Germany and to agreement between East 
and West, as well as to do her part towards 
the removal of existing antagonisms between 
the two German States and the two sections 
of the German people. This, in our view, 
would be ‘Yugoslavia's contribution to the 
patient work of all constructive forces for 
German unification. 

Certain matters concerning internal 
developments in connection with this question 
have been ripening lately in the Federal Ger- 
man Republic. During the last few years the 
West German Federal Republic has been 
turning gradually into a first-class economic, 
political and even military factor in West- 
ern Europe and within the Atlantic Com- 
munity. As such it can not only enhance its 
position in the Western Alliance, but is also 
capable of pursuing a new, more elastic po- 
licy towards the Eastern countries. We re- 
call in this connection Chancellor Aden- 
auers trip to Moscow in September 1955, 
and the establishment of normal diplomatic 
relations between the Federal German Re- 
public and the USSR, which was a surprise 


- reserved attitude and even disapproval, this 


. Ne 


yet there are millions of people on earth’ 
who live in misery, want and illness while 
advanced scientific inventions are being 
evolved for their destruction. 

This is an absurdity. 

And there is, something more. The laun- 
ching of the artificial satellite, the pene- 
tration of man into outer space, although 
achieved in one coutry — or in two coun- 
tries, it does not matter much — is the 
result of the progress of science and techno- 
logy, which has been made possible by 
scientists and technicians from many coun-_ 
tries. It is the result of the efforts which 
have. been erted by the entire human family 
and it should be used for the benefit of 
all the peoples of the world, to the whole 
international community. 

What will a majority in the General 
Assembly say to all this? We do not know. 
But we know for certain. that the prohibition — 
of nuclear test explosions and an agreement 
on the reduction of armaments and on inter 
national control should be the minimum 
result, and without it this meeting of the 
Assembly would disappoint the world. : 


to some Western countries. And it is a fact 
that two German Ambassadors, representati- 
ves of the two German States, are to be 
found in Moscow today. 

But while the establishment of diplomatic 
telations between the Federal People’s Re- 
public of Yugoslavia and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, is evoking in West Germany 
and in other Western countries a markedly | 


act of the Yugoslav Government should be 
viewed in the light of the changed attitude 
of some West German political factors to- 


wards Poland. Recently even Chancellor 
Adenauer. and the Foreign Minister 
von Brentano made statements in 


which one could discern a more elastic and 
realistic approach to the problem of relations 
with Poland. 

It is a fact that the constructive political 
forces in the Federal German Republic, from 
the Christian Democrats to the Liberals and 
the Social Democrats, are ever more resolu- — 
tely voicing a demand for the inauguration 
of a new ,Eastern policy” by which many — 
people understand the normalizing of relat- 
ions with the Eastern European countries. 
We may mention that the late West German — 
Ambassador in Belgrade, Dr Kar] Georg 
Pfleiderer, was a great champion of his 
country’s agreement with the East, and that 
he advocated the normalizing of relations — 
between the Federal German Republic and the 
Eastern European countries. . 

Is not then the act of formal recognition 
of the Grrman Democratic Republic by Yu- 5 
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goslavia, viewed in this light, also logical 
in the view of the German elements to whom 
we have referred? Matters have so advanced 
that the ,principlé“ concerning the non- 
permissib'lity“ of the existence of two Ger- 
man Anbassadors in various countries has 
lost all value. Besides, it was violated 
long ago by the very establishment of di- 
plomatic relations between the Federal Ger- 
man Republic and the USSR. 

A statement made by the Yugoslav State 
Secretariat for Foreign Affairs clearly in- 
dicates the motives in favour of the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic between 
Yugoslavia and the German Democratic Re- 
public. Wa have no intention of repeating 
here the contained in this 
statement, but we should like to point out 
the reference to the vital interest of the Yu- 


relations 


arguments 


solution of the German question. Our 
peoples’ interest in this is legitimate as well 
as’ keen, for it issues from the experiences 
of the past, when our ‘country, twice fell 
victim to aggression and enslavement. 
task of our generations and our Governments 
is to prevent fuch developments in the fu- 
ture — as far as it lies in their power. 

In this and other questions Yugoslav po- 
licy is directed towards weakening the exist- 
ing bloc barriers, towards the relaxation of 
international tensions, and consequently to- 


wards seeking ways and means for the buil- 
ding of a system of European security. We 
must, after the example of divided Germany, 
also apply the principle of active coexistence, 
at the same time lending support to any 
action or initiative which promotes the idea 
of German unification. We shall continue to 
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Is it necessary to stress at this point that 
the Yugoslav Government and nation are 
greatly interested in the further general de- 
velopment of relations with the Federal Ger- 
man Republic? These relations. have béen 
mutually useful and fruitful, and there exist 
wide possibilities for their further development 
which have by no means been fullyexplored. 
And what is even more important, the esta- 
blishment of diplomatic relations between 
the People’s Republic of Yugoslavia and the 
German Democratic Republic is in no way 
directed against the Bundesrepublik, as some 
assert. On the contrary, in our view, this 
act should act as a stimulus for the further 
advancement of relations between the Ger- 
man Federal Republic and Yugoslavia. For, 
as we have pointed out, the development 
which is taking place is inevitable, and every 
realistic policy must adapt itself to it sooner 
or later. Those who fail to grasp this in good 


goslav peoples in a democratic and peaceful act in this direction. 


VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


time will lose by it. 


THE CYPRUS QUESTION BEFORE THE U.N. 


L. ERVEN 


pate CYPRUS dispute, which was discussed at the last session, 
; also is again on the agenda of the UN General Assembly. 
_ The discussion closed with the adoption of a Resolution recom- 
mending the concerned parties to settle the dispute by direct ne- 
gotiation in the spirit of conciliation, justice and democracy, and 
in compliance with the principles of the UN Charter. 

This recommendation was adopted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, its content being so indefinite that each party was able to 
find support in it either for its own thesis or interest — even though 
those theses and interests were contradictory in substance, and the 
voting was rather the result of the spirit of conciliation prevailing 
at that time in the General Assembly, than of the determination to 

- solve the problem. One party accepted the resolution because it 
avoided mentioning the right of every people to self-determination, 
which it did not wish to recognise; the other accepted it because 
it confirmed its belief in the competence of the United Nations to 
consider the Cyprus problem, which the other party refuted. 


However, although the resolution was adopted by an over- 
whelming majority, it had no major effect on the solution of the 
Cyprus issue. After year of futile attempts by both parties to lessen 
the gulf between their attitudes, the Greek government again ap- 
pealed to the United Nations. 

The atmosphere today may be somewhat easier but hardly 
any practical result has been achieved as far as the reconciliation 
of the opposing points of view is concerned. The British govern- 
ment released the Cyprus Archbishop Makarios, but prohibited his 
return to Cyprus. It drew up a new draft constitution for Cyprus — 

_but the Greek government rejected it as unacceptable. The Turkish 
government appreared with a new suggestion on the division of the 
island — but was not accepted either by the Greeks or by Archbishop 
Makarios. In Cyprus the clashes between the police and the pe- 
ople’s resistance periodically abated — but no negotiating contacts 
were established between Governor Harding and the resistance 
leaders. All in all, the conclusion must be reached that the General 
Assembly’s recommendation of last year did not prove to be useful 
contribution to the solution of the Cyprus dispute. 


This was, indeed, only to be expected, as the recommen- 
dation in itself contained no clear factors indicating the direction 
in which this solution should be sought — except that it was to be 
by way of peaceful talks between the parties concerned, which was 
a pious wish but nothing more. Justice, democracy, the principles 
of the UN Charter — these were general formulations to be inter- 
preted by each party as it deemed fit, and the dispute continues, 
just for the very reason that the parties do not agree on these 
points. When justice and democracy are mentioned, the Greeks think 
of the majority, and the Turks of the minority; when the principles 
of the Charter are mentioned the Cyprus party thinks of the right 
to self-determination, and the British of non-interference in its in- 
ternal affairs, including the Cyprus problem. 

Such recommendations of the General Assembly which con- 
tain something for everyone, illustrate a practice which is not justi- 
fied by constructive action. There is a habit of looking for a_,,jud- 
gement of Solomon“ in general formulae when grave disputes are 
involved in which the parties concerned differ on many points, 
and such general formulae may ensure a majority vote and tempor- 
atily take this issue off the agenda, but solutions of this kind give 
an erroneous impression of concerted and unanimous attitudes. 
For later on, when the time comes for their application, they lead 
to new difficuities, résuscitation of the old ones, to disagreements, 
and to the further appeals to the United Nations, and this practice 
itself contributes to the prolongation of international disputes. This 
is reflected in the fact that some of the major international issues 
invariably appear on the agenda of the General Assembly at each 
session, year after year. 

It would be a good idea to abandon this practice or at least 
to restrict it. When the United Nations is proclaimed as competent 
to deal with the Cyprus problem, resolution on such problems ought 
to contain sufficiently clear and unambiguous indications for their 


termination. If every dispute is not settled in this way — in view 
of the fact that the General Assembly's recommendations are not 
compulsory court verdicts — scenes would be avoided when discus- 


sions on the same question have to be opened all over again. 


Although no ‘progress in the relations between the parties con- 
cerned has been made in the concrete solution of the Cyprus prob- 
lem certain changes have, nevertheless, taken place in their attitudes 
as a result of the passing of time and altered conditions. These chan- 
ges indicate that success might perhaps be achieved if the United 
Nations urged the seeking of a formula of compromise. 

At first Great Britain considered that the Cyprus issue was 
her own affair, Her policy was based on forcible suppression of the 
people's resistance in Cyprus by way of large-scale police measures, 
a state of siege, and the death penalty. This policy was most clearly 
intimated in the exile of Archbishop Makarios and the appointment 
of Harding, the representative of the firm hand policy, as gover- 
nor of Cyprus — which was followed by increased pressure. The 
plan was to stifle the insurrection and force the insurgents to sur- 
render, and after that the British government alone was to intro- 
duce certain administrative reforms within the framework of the 
British colonial system. This is approximately the same doctrine 
which France wishes at all costs, to enforce in Algeria. 


This policy, however, failed. It was taken from the old ar 
senal of classical colonial. practice in the days when the colonial 
powers squared accounts with native resistance movements and with 
rebellious peoples as they deemed fit. At that time, the international 
organizations and the international conscience were in the hands 
of the great powers. The natives in the colonies and the conquered 
peoples had no international protection. 


Things are different today. The international conscience and 
international awareness have advanced and are exerting pressure on 
diplomacy, while international organizations are no longer the mo- 
nopoly of the colonial powers. The right of peoples to self-deter- 
mination has replaced the old conception of the divine civilising mis- 
sion of the colonial powers or of the legitimate authority of the 
strategic and economic interests of the colonial powers over the 
rights of peoples to a free life in an equal international community. 
The belief that the fate of the colonial or enslaved peoples is\ an 
internal affair of the colonial powers is out-dated, and the conflicts 
issuing from it are no longer outside the scope of international in- 
terests, nor are the enslaved peoples beyond international protec- 
tion. Great Britain was not able to defend her thesis that the Cyp- 
rus problem was her own internal affair, nor could she stifle the 
people’s resistance in Cyprus by the power of the police. 


This policy of terror inevitably aroused indignation, not only 
the world public and among most of the United Nations members, 
owing to its inhumanity, but also among the British public, owing to 
its lack of success. All the labour members of parliament have con- 
demned the policy of the conservative government in Cyprus. Me- 
anwhile, recent developments in the international situation, toget- 
her with the changes they have brought about in the system of 
British world positions have lessened the significance of Cyprus as 
a British base in this system. Its significance was different and much 
greater when Britain was still in Suez and had sound positions in 
one part of the Near East. Today, the world system of British stra- 
tegy appears to be undergoing a complete transformations, thus de- 
priving Cyprus of its original strategic importance. Once the focal 
point of that system, it is today outside its Mediterranean sector. 


All these facts have made Great Britain less tolerant towards 
the principle of the right of a people to self-determination. Her ef- 
forts today are aimed, not at limiting the full application of that 
right, but at persistently denying it. In these efforts various solu- 
tions are put foward, such as the recognition of the right to self-de- 
termination in stages, through a system of gradual extension of auto- 
nomy, in which the inter-dependence of Cyprus and the British 
system would be preserved, at least for some time to come, until, as 
an historical inevitability which cannot be postponed for ever, the 
Cyprus people themselves should come to a decision on their interna- 
tional status. 


The Cyprus thesis, however, which is supported by the Greek 
government on the international plane, demands unlimited and un- 
conditional recognition of the right of the Cypriots to self-determi- 
nation as the only principle in seeking a concrete solution. The 
organizer of the people’s insurrection against the British administra- 
tion was the Cyprus political organization for the incorporation of 
Cyprus with Greece, as the national state to which the majority of 
Cypriots belong by national adherence, language, faith and culture 
(Enozis). Hence the direct result of the recognition of the right to 
self-determination would be incorporation with Greece. This is hew 
all the Greeks in Cyprus feel about the Cyprus struggle. 
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_ The Cyprus-Greek. thesis, which was at first uncompromising, _ 
— like every thesis based on an absolute. principle — was opposed — 
by the British administration. It led to serious divergences between 
Grece and Turkey, who is against the incorporation of the island 
with Greece. Hence the entire Cyprus problem was complicated by 
the deterioration of relations between Greece and Turkey, and the 


political significance and unfavourable consequences of a dispute 


which was essentially one between Britain and the Cypriots, was 
extended. ; 

Although it does not renounce its demand for the prior un- 
conditional recognition of the Cypriots right to self-determination 
in principle, Cyprus-Greek party is nevertheless willing to make 
concessions to Britain and Turkey. It is willing to postpone the 
question of the incorporation of Cyprus with Greece, but demands 
that the time-limit, which should not be too long, be fixed in ad- 
vance. Meanwhile, Cyprus would have to be granted autonomy — a 
full autonomy to be guaranteed by the internal independence of the 
island. The interests of the Turkish minority in this new status of 
internal independence would be guaranteed by proportional repre- 
sentation in the political bodies of Cyprus, and by a system of pro- 
tection of minority rights under international guarantee. ae 


Turkey intervened in favour of Great Britain in the Cyprus 
issue but set its own demands as well. At first her intervention was — 
entirely negative: she was against any change in the status of Cyp- 
rus. She was especially against the Cyprus demand for the incorpo- 
ration of the island with Greece. If British domination in Cyprus — 
should come to an end, she demanded the return of Cyprus within — 
her frontiers, where the island was located until it was ceded to 
Britain in 1878. Turkey was not satisfied with the offer of a sys- 
tem of protection of minority rights. If there a change is made in 
the Cyprus status, Turkey will demand special status for the Tur- 
kish minority, guaranteeing proportional division of political author- — 
ity and administration. 

The Turkish thesis was supplemented by an alternative, pro- 
posing the partition of the island between Greece and Turkey. This 
partitioning would be made according to the ratio of land owner- 
ship held by the Greeks and the Turks. Such a ratio would favour — 
the Turkish minority, considering the comparative number of the — 
two nationalities. After the frontier was drawn, the population would — 
be classified into group and re-settled. ; 

The three interested parties in the Cyprus problem have, as 
may be seen, very different and almost irreconcilable attitudes. It — 
appears, however, that points of contact could be more easily found 
between the British and the Cyprus-Greek attitudes than between the — 
Cyprus-Greek and the Turkish, for the latter does not in any event 
recognise the Cypriots’ right to self-determination, and this is the 
weakest point of the Turkish policy regarding the Cyprus problem. — 
Today it is no longer possible to deny the right of a people to 
self-determination for any reason whatever, nor to oppose this 
right by any interests whatsoever of a third country. The Turkish 
attitude towards Cyprus is motivated by two things, one of which 
is concern for Turkish security in view of the proximity of the — 
island, when the other is the question of the protection of the Tur- 
Kish minority. Both motives are fundamentally legitimate, but the 
manner in which it is suggested that these interests should be secu- — 
red is neither justifiable nor acceptable according to presentday — 
conceptions of the international community. The just interests of 
the minority can be protected in some other way — not merely by 
the division of the island, which would lead to new complications in 
Greek—Turkish relations. Turkish security can be maintained wit- 
hout sacrificing the right of the Cypriots to self-determination, just — 
as this right must not be sacrificed to strategic or any other British — 
interests. Hence an unfavourable assessment of the solution propo- — 
sed by the Turkish party does not mean understimating or ignoring 
justified Turkish interests. It only means that these interests should 
be satisfied in a way more in accordance with the legitimate rights 
of the Cypriots and with the principle of self-determination, which 
is today one of the basic postulates of the modern internati- 
onal order. : : 


The Cyprus problem is an intricate one, composed of various 
controversial interests which will be made use of in one way or 
another, ensured or injured, in any solution which can be conceived. 
The interests or each party to the dispute are in closer or remoter 
contact with the substance of the problem, which is — the future 
status of Cyprus. It is complicated than it seems, for, in essence 
two questions comprise the basis of the Cyprus problem: the ques- 
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ion of the right of the Cypriots to self-determination and the 
uestion of the protection of the minority rights of the » Turkish 
ational minority. Only the parties concerned can discover the 
1eans of. answering these two, basic questions, in conformity with 
e other conditions imposed by the Cyprus problem. Hence the at- 
itude of the United Nations is correct in asserting that the Cyprus 
roblem should be solved through talks and agreement between the 
arties concerned. The mere recommendation that these talks should 
ake place is, however, like the previous one, not sufficient. Such 


ORE THAN one hundred countries and territories received 

technical assistance last year from the United Nations 
Expanded Programme. Altgether 2,346 experts from 69 countries 
vent to underdeveloped countries to help them develop their resour- 
tes. More than 2,100 technicians from under-developed countries 
tudied in about one hundred foreign countries. The United Nation 
echnical Assistance Programme does not differentiate between 
»xclusive ‘contributors’ and exclusive ‘recepients’: it is a world pro- 
xramme of mutual assistance and solidarity. 


The significance of the Expanded Programme of Technical 
ssistance cannot be judged only by the sum (32 million dollars), 
which it granted to underdeveloped countries last year. The gran- 
ting of such a sum itself would be a significant matter for even a 
ig bank. But the assistance of the Expanded Programme is much 
ore useful than it would appear to be from the value of the funds 
expended. Technical assistance acts as a catalyzer of economic de- 
velopment. Foreign experts train hundreds of home technicians in 
mderdeveloped countries, and technicians from one country enrich 
eir experience in another and apply it in their own. Thus every 
dollar invested in this programme acts as a seed in a fertile soil. 
Its significance does not, however, lie only in its immediate econo- 
nic effects. It is through this Programme of international solida- 
rity that people get to know each other, and ordinary men and 
women in factories and fields see that all nations in the world are 
striving for peace and progress. Accordingly, this Programme is one 
of the strongest pillars of the United Nations. 


The very idea of technical assistance in the present-day 
world is an element of the new trends. Until recently it was held 
that technical know-how and production experience was a ’paten- 
ted’ thing or a form of capital’, and that one ought to pay for 
it, just as for any other commodity. The idea of free exchange of 
technical knowledge: and production exeprience heralds a radical 
change in views on international economic relations. 


The Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance is not the 
only programme of its kind in the world. There are many bilateral 
or restricted miultilateral programmes, and some of them, like the 
programme of United States Administration of International Co- 
Operation, for instance, are — in view of the money involved — 
much larger than the United Nations Programme. But none of them 
is so universal in character as that of the United Nations. 


The fundamental idea of the Expanded Programme is, in 
fact, to enable people to help themselves, and its aim is, not to 
teach various nations how to work’, but to develop technical pro- 
cesses and production methods, which would best correspond to the 
conditions prevailing in any given country. The efforts of the Pro- 
gramme to train technicians in underdeveloped countries is, the- 
refore, a significant step forward. 

But as the Programme develops and advances, new problems 
are constantly encountered. 

Its present administrative structure is not perfect from the 
point of view of economic effectiveness. Now, there are eight rela- 
tively independent specialized agencies working within this Pro- 


talks would be greatly facilitated if the United Nations ruled out 
of discussion the two aforementioned fundamental rights of the ma- 
jority and minority. By. recognising the right of the Cypriots to self- 
determination and that of the minority the right. to protection, -the 
United Nations would indicate to the parties concerned their obligation 
to respect the two great principles of the UN Charter, and offer them, 
have full freedom ‘to find a solution within the framework of these 
principles. This solution would meet their interests as well as the 
legitimate rights of the Cypriots. : 


U.N. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Janez STANOVNIK 


Deputy Director of the Institute for International Politics and Economy 


gramme, and under the very constitutional structure of the family 
of the United Nations, these agencies must retain certain degree 
of independence. But although this has some inadequacies, such 
co-ordinated action has great advantages, for it makes it possible to 
put the knowledge concentrated in these agencies to some practical 
use through the Expanded Programme. 


The inconvertibility of the funds contributed to the Expan- 
ded Programme is, undoubtedly another difficulty in its implementa- 
tion. This however, is not a programme of financial ald but of 
exchange of services and assistance in equipment. The convertibility of 
contribution would certainly improve the administrative effectiveness of 
the Programme, but it would probably restrict the presently wide 
recruiting of experts and the training of young technicians. 


It is sometimes remarked that the Programme is being expan- 
ded to cover a great area of the world, and that the sums granted 
to individual countries are so small that they cannot influence the 
development of their resources to any spectacular extent. The funds 
available are, unfortunately, still so small that they cannot produce 
any revolutionary results, even if they were spent on a single small 


country. Accordingly, the value of the Programme cannot be esti- 
mated by the annual rate of economic expansion in individual coun- 
tries ,but by the stimulus to the development of national econo- 
mies and to international solidarity. The aim of the Programme, 
accordingly, can be promoted by expanding its activities, and not 
at all by restricting them to a few countries. 


The efficiency of the operations undertaken under this Pro- 
gramme can best be improved by gradually increasing the contribu- 
tions of individual countries. Certain rich countries say that the 
international character of the Programme would be impaired if they 
were to increase their contributions. The Programme existed, ho- 
never, in the period when the United States contributed as much as 
60%o of its funds, and when the Soviet Union did not participate 
in its activites. The essence of the international character of the 


Programme is not determined by the amount of contributions of 
individual countries, but by the fact that individual countries place 
their contribution at the disposal of an international agency direc- 
ted by a special United Nations organ in which the principle: one 
country, one vote” is upheld. The increasing of the Programme’s 
funds is desirable and necessary though this increase cannot come 
from the underdeveloped countries which have at their disposal less 
than 10°/o of the world income, but from developed countries, 
whose production accounts for 37°/o or 20°/o of the world income. 


The successes achieved during the seven years of the United 
show that 
the Programme, as an international agency, can effectively act in 
this field and that it has several advantages over bilateral program- 
mes, for it strengthens the idea of international solidarity, which 
must be the pillar of the United Nations. The very existence of the 
Programme influences favourably all bilateral and regional pro- 
grammes of technical assistance, for these programmes do not com- 


Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 


pete, but cooperate and coordinate their activities. The United Na- 
tions Programme, which enables every individual~ country to plan 
its development, provides a firm basis for underdeveloped ‘countries, 


to develop an independent attitude even towards bilateral pro- 
grammes. 
The favourable experience of the United Nations Expanded 


Programme of Technical Assistance cannot but stimulate the expan- 
sion of international co-operation in this field. The very develop- 


‘ment of technical assistance indicate- another great instfli@idwey 


the present-day structure of international cooperation: technologi 
advance is only one of the two important factors of economic p 
gress, the other being financial aid. A great step forward in | 
implementation of the United Nations aims would be made if | 


‘methods which have produced so good results in the field of te 


nical assistance were to be applied also in the sphere of inter 
tional financial aid. 


PROBLEM OF THE UNDEVELOPED GOUNTRIES “” 


Dr Slobodan BRANKOVIC 


HE TREND towards the diversification “of ‘economy ‘and 

industrialization in the underdeveloped countries, as well as 
the actions conducted in that direction, have placed in the fo- 
reground many issues of paramount importance. It is not by chance 
that autarchic tendencies began to manifest themselves in some 
countries during the initial steps made in that direction. Resistance 
to the disorderly effect of unfavourable external influences on. the 
national economy often led to opposite extremes, i. e., towards 
more or less manifested autarchic conceptions. Such tendencies and 
conceptions were seen in a number of developed countries also, 
especially during the first few years after the war. The occurrence, 
therefore, was a general one, and it was the result of the same or 
similar causes. In more recent years however, there is more and 
more mention of the need to expand international economic coope- 
ration regional and world) and to seek paths leading to the gra- 
dual integration of the different areas. 

The current and intricate character of this problem is such 
that it requires preliminary theoretical clarification. The real pro- 
spects of regional and world economic integration, the foundations 
underlying it, the position of the underdeveloped countries within 
this framework — these are all questions of special significance 
from the point of view of the present practical economic policy. The 
trend of the economy of the backward countries, the structure of 
investments the policy of training personnel etc., imply a broa- 
der orientation, and a cognizance of the legitimacy of this mo- 
vement. 

In my opinion, the entire course of contemporary develop- 
ment indicates the fact that the problem of regional and world in- 
tegration is associated with the existing and coming changes in the 
social and economic system. There are many factors which have an 
‘adverse effect on the possibility of reaching integration on a capi- 
talistic foundation. Observed from the historical point of view, the 
life path of capitalism led from integration to disintegration. In its 
initial phase capitalism appeared as a national economic system. It 
then developed into a world economic system, and before the great 
world crisis, a united world market and capitalist economy was 
spoken of. This unity, which represented the capitalistic 
form of world economic integration, was based on 
classical capitalist social relations. Notwithstanding ‘certain cases 
of partial borders between national markets (primarily through cu- 
stoms), which were of secondary importance, investment, both in the 
developed and in underdeveloped countries evolved in direct depen- 
dence on world market conditions. Within these borders, private 
initiative had to seek a way to practical business action. A very 
important component of this integration was the united world fi- 
nancial system and the general convertibility of foreign currency. 
Goods produced in any country were sold for the currency of any 
other country, without involving any special procedure. The natio- 
nal borders did not constitute a special obstacle to the free circu- 
lation of goods, capital and manpower, while the national econo- 
mies were included in the world economy without any major impe- 
diments. Capitalism penetrated more and more into the different 
geographical areas, spreading the production or goods and the action 
of the market laws, and consequently enlarging the area included in 
the world capitalist economy. 

The downfall of the system of integrated world capitalist eco- 
nomy was the result of its internal instability. A number of facts 


imply that the most important factors were monopolism and disp) 
portion in the development of the productive forces and labe 
productivity (with other accompanying features, such as dispropi 
tion in the distribution of precious metals, faults in the financ 
and monetary system, general instability, etc) which suprass 
the limits of any possibility of maintaining the equlibrium of t 
world economy on the old foundations. Mention should also 
made of the effect of other factors, such as limited possibilit 
of the further territorial expansion of capitalism, the isolation 
the USSR as a special economic entity, the impoverishment of t 
backward: countries and colonies and the decline of their buyi 
power, etc. The deterioration of the united world financial syst 
and of the multilateral system of world commerce was, as a mati 
of fact, the result profound internal faults, i. e., of structural d 
proportions — which permanently shattered the unity 
the integrated world capitalist economy. Following the Great Wo 
Crisis came the period of the disintegration of the wo 
capitalist economy. This process of disintegration led to a dras 
osbstruction of international exchange and international division 
labour. It developed further, after a considerable period of soc 
and economic transformation, towards the building of special ec 
nomic systems in certain countries. 

Reference to the development of certain countries during t 
last few decades shows that the main efforts, especially after Wot 
War II, were limited to the acceleration and coordination of t 
development of national economy. characteristic change in t 
capitalist countries was that in the new conditions, the state wW 
compelled to assume an active role in ensuring conditions | 
expanded reproduction within national borderg. The building — 
ramified systems of state intervention, which were indipensable | 
expanded reproduction, was an evident manifestation of the inal 
lity of private capital and private initiative to ensure independent 
the further development of the productive forces. This marked ¢ 
transition to a new phase of development — state capitalism. Cay 
talism proceeded from the national to the world path with the 1 
sult that it was again down to the confines of the national m 
kets, with their various limiting including customs duties and qua 
titative and foreign exchange restrictions. 

The world of today has, in addition to capitalist, states, ma 
countries which are engaged in the building socialist economy. 
is not by chance that they were also first compelled to take ste 
to balance the development of their national economies. Genel 
conditions imposed this economic policy as a pre-requisite for 
eking a more comprehensive solution. 

The increasingly prolific development of the productive fe 
ces with increasingly stronger tendencies towards specialisation a 
mass production, industrial and other economic cooperation, bes 
strong factors which will inevitably suprass the framework of t 
limited national markets. The exceptional and ever more rapid d 
velopment of transport facilities and international communicatio 
is a specially important factor encouraging economic cooperati 
and integration. Although tendencies towards a re-integration ‘ 
traditional capitalist foundations are still strong, there are a nu 
ber of factors acting in an opposite direction, so that the conclusi 
can be drawn that future integration cannot be fulfilled without ¢ 
introduction of radical changes in the economic and social org 
nization. 


Tf contemporary conceptions of integration are viewed, they 
an be classified:into two groups, i. e., those which see the path of 
integration through a re-establishment of the convertibility of fo- 
eign currency, and those which seek posibilities in the gradual 
nd planned accomodation of economy and elimination of struc- 
‘at disproportions. It is not hard to determine who supports the 
mer conception. By the downfall of the united world financial 
ystem many of those innumerable threads on which the world do- 
nination of financial capital- was based have been broken. It is 
erefore natural that financial. capital sees a possibility of impro- 
‘ing its insecure position in the re-establishment of the convertibi- 
ity of foreign currency in the first place, and in integration on the 
yld foundations. 

There are, in my opinion, many factors precluding the so- 
ution of a future balance of world economy and integration by way 
f prior establishment of monetary equilibrium and convertibility. 
t is true that in the past the convertibility of foreign currency and 
he free movement of capital were inseparable factors in the spon- 
taneous removal of disproportions, and ensured the aspect of the 
orld economic equilibrium of today. These disproportions, howe- 
er were not so marked formerly as they are today. The economic 
uilibrium within the devoloped countries themselves is maintained 
y ramified state intervention, and by an indenpendent and flexible 
monetary policy as one of its most significant instruments. Even 
f a direct opportunity were to be found for the realization of the 
convertibility of foreign currency (which is not very likely) it would 
require such monetary discipline which would jeopardize the intro- 
duction of the ,,full employment“ policy in today’s conditions. The- 
e is every reason to assert that the resistance of the working mas- 
es, and the workers themselves in particular, would in that case 
e much stronger than ever before. This may also be expected in 
the underdeveloped countries. Insofar as convertibility is imposed 
upon them, to which the protagonists of this conception aspire, the 


PERSONALITIES 


The fame of a soldier has always been different from 
He that of a scientist, a politician or an artist: perhaps because 
a soldier’s fame is boru, not in peace, but in war. A soldier's 
fame is not blazoned in paint as on the painters canvas, 
nor characterized by the magical flame of the scientist's 
retort: the scene in which it comes into being is more deadly 
than that of the Old Testament epidemics or the earth ca- 
taclysms of all the epochs. But the difference is not merely 
of a formal nature, nor does it consist of the scene alone. 
The fame of artists and scientists has the whole world for 
its home, for the ideals of humanism are the common property 
of all men. The fame of a soldier — in order to avoid being 
Herostratic — depends on two essential conditions regarding 
the victory from which it springs: it must form the vestibule 
of peace and represent the triumph of human progress. 


The military biography of Georgi Zhukov is both the 
complete moral portait of a man whose life path — from 
Kaluga to Berlin — evolved under a sincle imverative: the 
cause of the Revolution and Socialism. These postu'ates meant 
that all his battles (those in which he fought and those in 
which he participated) were inspired by the ideals of human 
progress aud world peace. The October days and the battles 
against the counter-revolution, which brought the twenty- 
two-year old dragoon to the head of a cavalry regiment, were 
not only the first military records which marked the birth of 
a brilliant military career, but also determined a definite 
political aud moral programme. Two decades later Major- 
General Zhukov, finding himself on the explosive frontier 
between Siberia and .Mongolia, passed the first test of a 
military leader and strategist: Japanese militarism suffered its 
first defeat on Asian soil. The Great War was imminent, 
and Gergi Zhukov, Chief of General Staff of the Red Army 
and Deputy Commissar for National Defence, was to pass, 
with his country, through the bitterest trials and win the 
greatest victories. From the moment of the German motorized 
units reaching the Moscow suburbs, to that of the hoisting 
of the red flag on the gutted Reichstag building, the name 
of Geogri Zhukov was to stand for a guarantee of victory in 


A OOL DIE 


underdeveloped countries would find themselves in a situation lea- 
ding to the renunciation of industrialization and to sumbitting them- 
selves again to exploitation and to relapsing into agrarian and raw 
material areas. It must not be forgotten, however, that convertibility 
before the 1929—1933 crisis was maintained in conditions in which 
only a few developed countries absolutely dominated, while all the 
rest were in a dependent or semi-dependent position. 

In the underdeveloped countries, the problem of regional and 
world integration has its specific features. The integrated world 
capitalist system in the past provided practical possibilities for the 
rapid progress of only very narrow areas, chiefly the western Eu- 
ropean countries and the United States of America. As the under- 
developed countries are daily constituting a stronger political and 
moral force, the problem of re- integration must be sought on a 
higher level. The road to a balanced development of the world eco- 
nomy must, in principle, be sought through the perspective of a 
more balanced development of the backward countries of today. Such 
a solution — in my opinion the only possible one — would also be 
a socialist solution. It will be possible within the framework of the 
future integration of the socialist world economy, which will ine- 
vitably lead to the elimination of national borders. 

Modem plans regarding the integration of different areas 
(the countries of ,,Little Europe“, the Scandinavian countries, the 
east European countries, the southeast Asian countries, the South 
American countries, etc) are at any rate, a reflection of natural 
tendencies. Some of them, however, are an attempt at integration 
on purely capitalist foundations, (within the borders of bloc concep- 
tions). Practice to date has shown that such possibilities of integra- 
tion are very limited. In the presentday conditions of clearly expres- 
sed structural disproportions- wider integration is impossible without 
planning and coordinated action towards adapting the economies 
to the damands of a considerably expanded market. Such actions, 
however, naturally meet with the constant resistance of private ca- 


AND POLITICS 
Roe FAME 


all decisive battles. Deputy Supreme Commander Marshal 
Georgi Zhukov was to win the Second World War before 
Moscow, Stalingrad and Leningrad, and open the way to Ber- 
lin for the Soviet troops. Two Orders of Victory, four Stars 
of the Hero of the Soviet Union and the signature of Field- 
Marsha! Keitel on the uncoditional surrender of the Third 
Reich, were to mark symbotically the personality of one of 
the greatest military leaders of our epoch. 


The greatness of a military leader cannot be measured 
ouly by the greatness of his talent, nor by the knowledge 
which he carries from the military academies. The explanation 
of historical victories is not to be found ouly in the strategic 
brilliance of the man who commands army groups. Battles are 
won by army leaders and soldiers together. If Marshal Zhu- 
kov's name very often meant the immaasurably precious dif- 
ference between defeat and victory, this was only because tltis 
great master of military technique believed in man, in the 
victory of justice. That is why the ca'ling of the army leader 
Zhukov was never only that of a soldier. His moral programme 
sprang from the moral programme of the ordinary Soviet sol- 
dier: the war in order to banish war. This moral unity of 
soldier and marshal contains the essential note of humanism 
which transformed the great army leader of a nation into 
the great army leader of an epoch. Nor cau we refrain from 


quoting the most competent estimation of Zhukov — that he 
is a perfect soldier who hates war — given by his comrade 
in arms, Eisenhower. 


In the post-war years the path of Zhukov, from com- 
mander of the occupation forces in Germany and of the land 
forces of the USSR, to the Odessa and Ural military areas, 
and later to the post of Defence Minister and member of the 
Presidium of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, reflects 
the processes which evolved in that country; and the fact 
that- the policy of the Government of which he is a member 
is affirming itse'f increasingly as a positive factor in inter- 
national relations is at the same time one of the greatest 
tributes which can be paid to a great soldier in time of 
peace. 


pita! and private initiative. The negligible results in the integration 
of countries which are fundamentally capitalist are associated with 
the degree of socialisation of the accumulation and of the 
organised regulation of investments. The step will be, in my opinion, 
directly dependent on the scope of the socialisation of accumula- 
tion and the regulation and direction of capital. 


Attempts made to date and the general trend of the move- 
ment imply that the future may see a realization, not only of re+ 
gional planning and coordination of the economic policies of dif- 
ferent countries, but also long-range planning of the world economy. 
The realization of regional and world planning on a modern level 
of development is becoming an ever greater economic necessity. 
which will sooner or later have to be approached. The underdeve- 
loped countries have special reasons for aspiring to carry out re- 
gional planning, as well as for demanding effective action towards 
the fulfilment of world planning. Effective regional planning provi- 
des possibilities for a more rational use of their limited means. They 
may expect specially important benefits from the realization of 
world planning. In the first place, it is very likely that this would 
create possibilities for more and more extensive longterm investment 
funds, under more favourable conditions. .Likewise, in the system of 
world planning these countries see an important mechanism of better 
international organization of the division of labour. Disintegrated 
world economy has also brought about many unfavourable conse- 
quences in the underdeveloped countries. Even the introduction of thé 
full employment“ policy hinders certain possibilities for the indu- 
strialization of the backward countries. The developed countries very 
often refuse to buy certain products which can be processed much 
cheaper in the industrial enterprises of the backward countries. 
cial measures also ensure the import of raw materials only. This 
is justified by the desire to employ domestic manpower and sources, 
and to prevent unemployment. The negative effect of such actions 
in the underdeveloped countries is more than obvious. Plans for the 
narrow regional integration of the highly-developed countries of 
Western Europe today will by no means ease the situation in that 
respect. 


Spe- 


What practical conclusions can be drawn from the mentio- 
ned theoretical considerations from the point of view of the econo 
mic policy today? The economic policy of the underdeveloped 
countries will suffer from major defects if the legitimacy of the 
movement towards integration is not recognised. This is one of the 
most important factors to be taken account of when determining 
the structure of investments. Especially when major investments are 
involved, efforts should be made towards coordinating them on the 
widest possible regional basis. The underdeveloped countries must 
now make efforts, not autarchic economy, but towards a new inter- 
national division of labour — then these countries will be able to 
make the best use of their natural sources and manpower. 

The trancending of the outdated forms of integration is to- 
day demanded by millions of people. Both the developed and the 
underdeveloped countries can see the direct benefits or integration 
on a higher level, the realization of which is a question of vital 
interest to the peoples of the backward countries — for the perspec- 
tive of a more balanced development of regional and world economy 
and a cheaper international and geographical division of labour are 
in question. 


ARE YOU ON OUR MAILING LIST? 


OLD OR NEW ROADS. TO THE SOLUTION OF F BURNING 
PROBLEMS OF TODAY 


@ TIME represents, more than any other in the past, a 
series of conflicts between the old and the new. Old notions 
and conceptions very often impede the real cognizance of new 
roads; they also very often aggravate the approach to a construc- 
tive solution of current problems. However, major innovations al- 
ways break through with exceptional persistence and vitality. 

The progressive forces which move development often had 
not a clear insight into all the aspects of current tasks and trends, 
The road to progress has always led through rough paths and un- 
foreseen difficulties. The dynamism of the new led to further expe- 
riences and real possibilities, though often with a renunciation of 
certain illusions, towards new exceptional achievements. The road 
to be taken to solve the multitude of problems associated with the 
building up of the underdeveloped countries and the balancing q 
the world economy should be seen in this perspective. 

The peoples of the underdeveloped countries have many ti- 
mes furnished proof of their vitality and a major contribution to 
peace and constructive international cooperation, and the efforts 
of many underdeveloped countries have yielded remarkable results 
in the economic field. They are often very extensive too, and in 
some countries, in view of the existing conditions and means, they 
are, in fact, gigantic. Agelong backwardness, however, cannot be 
surmounted in a short time by individual means, which are also 
very limited. This is the problem facing the world 
community as a whole. The underdeveloped countries can- 
not stress their demands and negotiate from the position of phy- 
sical force. They can, however, do so from the position of full 
moral right and the logic governing general interests. r 

No doubts ought to be entertained of the fact that the peas 
ceful forces of mankind will be capable of finding the path, Pose 
sibility and means for an rapid solution of this burning economic 
and social world problem. If the disarmament issue is now the 
most outstanding international problem, one of the most essential 
factors imposed by the necessity of an urgent and comprehensive 
solution is the elimination of poverty and backwardness in the un- 
derdeveloped areas. Although logic is not always an inherent sua 
lity in some people, here it is very simple. The highest achievement 
of the human mind can today be used for enormous devastation and 
incredible horrors. They can also, however, lead to a new economic 
revolution, and aid the realization of happiness and prosperity 
in general, in a new world which will not apply exploitation and 
enslavement. In these terms hope may be expressed in the early 
triumph of man’s common sense. q 

The radical solution of the problems of the Uidderdevclona 
countries and the balancing of the world economy cannot be achie- 
ved all at once. It must not be lost sight of that certain questions 
are, from the economic point of view, intricate in themselves, and 
that different aspects and possibilities are in question. This, howe- 
ver, should not be a cause for discouragement and hesitation. If 
these questions must be solved step by step, the present situation 
requires the first step to be the fulfilment of the idea of the estab- 
lishment of the UN Special Fund for aid to the underdeveloped 
countries. Urgent and effective action is not only a question of the 
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-¥. HE Second Regional Conference of 
y. European National UNESCO Com- 
missions was held in Dubrovnik from Octo- 
ber 1 to 6 this year. 

The experience of the first conference, 
held in Aix-en provence in the spring of 
1956, as well as the regional conference of 
Asian countries in Tokyo, had already ju- 
'stified hopes that the meeting of eminent 
‘cultural workers and representatives of na- 
tional UNESCO commissions from all the 
‘European countries would be useful for the 
‘exchange of views on problems of cultural 
‘cooperation in the world of today, especially 
lin the spheres included in the UNESCO 
| programme activities. 

_ The course and results of the conference 
in Dubrovnik confirmed these expectations. 

In our opinion these factors should be 
stressed in an assessment of the significance 
of the conference: 


- 1. The most important discussions at the 
' conference concerned UNESCO's ,,Great Pro- 
|) ject for the Mutual Acquaintance of Cultu- 
ural Values of East and West“. The confe- 
‘rence not only confirmed the significance of 
the great project, as an undertaking which 
‘suits the process of rapprochement and asso- 
ciation which is taking place in the world 
today. Talks on the initiative and possibilities 
displayed by various countries in the field 
‘od cultural cooperation between East and 
West led to a number of practical. recommen- 
dations for the realization of this project. 


The conference also discussed the pos- 
ibility of various coordinated actions in the 
promotion of this great project. With this 
-end in view, the initiative for thee closer 
cooperation of the Balkan countries was 
accepted. The Balkan Peninsula is a region 
which can specially help mutual acquaintance 
of East and West, in view of the fact since 
both cultures have penetrated into that area, 
a special atmosphere exists there, which 
would be useful in the study and_ better 
‘understanding of mutual cultural influences, 
‘and consequently for the better mutual 
acquaintance of the East and the West. 


_ Though different views on the phile- 
‘sophy of the great project“ were expressed 
‘at the conference, the conception prevailed 
‘that in treating this project the broadest 
interpretation of the idea of culture and 
cultural values should be understood. It was 
‘stressed at the conference that the term 
‘culture should include all social, material and 
mental valeus of human creativeness and 
existence. It has also stressed that great 
‘significance should be attributed to the 


‘study of present social and cultural changes 
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CONTRIBUTION TO INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL GOOPERATION 


_— THF SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SECOND REGIONAL CONFE- 
RENCE OF EUROPEAN NATIONAL COMMISSIONS IN 
DUBROVNIK — 


Bogdan OSOLNIK 


Secretary for Culture and Education in the Federal Executive Council 


in Asia and Africa in the implementation 
of the project. 

A number of representatives — including 
the Yugoslav delegate — in connection with 
this view, expressed regret that the People’s 
Republic of China was not represented in 


‘the realization of this great project, as she 


is so rich in cultural - traditions and has 
undergone such an important contemporary 
social transformation. 

Among the practical recommendations 
adopted by the conference mention should 
be made of the proposal for issuing special 
publications devoted to the understanding of 
social, economic and cultural conditions in 
the East, and the recommendation that 
UNESCO should help in the training of 
specialists who are needed in different Euro- 
pean countries for promoting the better 
acquaintance of the East and its culture, 
etc. 

The major significance of the discussion 
on the project for mutual acquaintance of 
the cultural values of East and West lie 
not only in the fact that it has confirmed 
the rightness of this large-scale UNESCO 
action, but primarily that it has shown that 
it is quite evident that mankind is becoming 
a united whole, and that the process of more 
intensive contacts in all fields of economic, 
political and cultural life reflects a neces-~ 
sity of modern social development. 


2. The agenda of the Dubrovnik confe- 
rence also included the exchange of expe- 
rience on the work of the national commis- 
sions and, preliminary discussion of the 
chief lines of UNESCO’s programme for 
1959 and 1960. 

The discussions on the experiences of the 
work of the national commissions also indi- 
cated the important role of the national 
bodies which comprise, in one form or 
another, the representatives of all institu- 
tions and organizations interested in inter- 
national cultural cooperation. 


In all fields of UNESCO activity the na- 
tional commissions acquired rich experience. 
This was specially felt in education, where 
UNESCO initiated a number of useful actions 
in the field of elementary schools, adult 
education, the application of modern teaching 
facilities and methods, international educa- 
tion documentation, etc. Likewise, through 
cooperation with various non-governmental 
organisations, a field of rich and varied 
activity for the national commissions was 
opened. Through extending aid to interna- 
tional cooperation of youth organizations, 
cooperation in natural and social sciences, 
intormation, documentation and bibliography, 
UNESCO began to tackle specific problems, 


useful for international acquaintance and 
understanding. 


By acquiring new experiences which enri- 
ched by the international contact, the na- 
tional UNESCO commissions have become 
increasingly significant instruments of inter- 
national cultural cooperation, not only as 
promoters of UNESCO programme, but also 
as initiators of independent actions in the 
field of international cultural cooperation. 

The view was therefore adopted that the 
role of the national commissions should con- 
tinue to strangthen and develop, and their 
cooperation be supported. It was noted that 
the usefulness of holding regional conferences 
was obvious, and the attitude was taken 
that regional conferences should become a 
permanent form of UNESCO work. A sug- 
gestion will be put forward to the next ge- 
neral conference to sanction the regional 
conferences as a permanent form of work, 
which will be given a more definite place 
in the organizational system of UNESCO. 

3. Special mention should be made of the 
fact that the Dubrovnik conference led to 
many useful personal contacts and _ talks 
which will be helpful for the further de- 
velopment and strengthening of international 
cultural cooperation. The conference was 
held in an atmosphere in harmony with the 
ideas of the UNESCO programme. In_ his 
Rodoljub Colakovi¢, Vice-president 
of the Federal Executive Council, emphasized 


address, 


that the government of socailist Yugoslavia 
would endeavour to contribute to the ful- 
filment of the’noble aim of UNESCO: to 
contribute to the maintenance of peace by 
developing the intellectual and moral soli- 
darity of mankind.“ 

The ,round table discussion“ led to a 
frank exchange of views on problems of cul- 
the world of today. 
about 20 


tural cooperation in 


Eminent cultural workers from 
countries gave their opinion of the possibi- 
lities and problems of international cultural 
cooperation in the world today. Despite the 


fact that the round table talks were not 


aimed at bringing about any concrete con-, 


clusion or recommendation, very interesting 
exchanges of views took place, and a number 
of current topics were conducted for similar 
meetings in the future. 

stressed as a happy 


circumstance, which contributed to the fa- 


Many participants 


vourable atmosphere of the conference, not 
only the keen interest, courtesy and hospi- 
tality of the Dubrovnik area, but also the 
fact that it was held in a country which 
enjoys general recognition throughout the 
world for its sincere efforts in the struggle 
for peace, mutual understanding and general 
cooperation. It is not necessary to say that 


the Yugoslav national UNESCO commission, 
as organiser and host of the conference, 
through its initiative made a useful contribu- 
tion to international cultural cooperation. 


FORTNIGHT IN THE WORLD 


EPOCH-MAKING EVENT 


HE LAUNCHING of the artificial 
earth satellite has shattered the de- 
eply rooted conviction that an event which 
is expected in advance cannot be sensatio- 


nal. As soon as the preparations for the In- - 


ternational Geophysical Year began, eve- 
ryone was aware that the United States and 
Soviet Union were planning to launch arti- 
ficial earth satellites which were to supply 
us with useful information about outer space. 
We all knew that work was proceeding on 
the construction of rockets which were to 
take up industrially produced satellites and 
launch them on their orbits around the earth. 
Accordingly, the appearance of the satellite 
was the result of long and persistent scien- 
tific effort or, to be more precise, of many 
the efforts and achievements which had pre- 
ceeded the work on the actual satellite. The 
fact that, despite all this, its flight around 
the earth caused a sensation was due, pri- 
marily, to the significance and probable con- 
sequences of the event, both in man’s strug- 
and tasks of humanity, showing their rela- 
tions. 

Although it has only the brightness of a 
fifth magnitude star, the satellite has thrown 
ample light on certain long-term problems 
and tasks of humanity, showing their rela- 
tion to those which are still disturbing man’s 
dreams and retarding progress. Ever since 
he came down from the trees and started to 
walk upright, man has been wresting more 
and more from nature, and his struggle at 
times facilitated and at times retarded his 
own development. Revolutionary changes, as 
a rule, have always been connected with 
revolutionary discoveries and with great vic- 
tories of natural forces, and, conversely, in 
times of declining social systems and wars, 
tesearch work has suffered setbacks, con- 
flicting with the wrongly conceived public 
interest“. How do affairs stand today? Eco- 
nomic and technical development has redu- 
ced the size of our planet, transforming it in 
many ways into a single unity, to which 
greater attention must be devoted than ever 
before. There are fewer and fewer _.,periphe- 
ty” problems which do not concern the 
entire international community, i. e., pro- 
blems towards which the world community 
can be indifferent. The bridging of the gap 
between the developed and the underdevelo- 
ped coutries — one of the most important 
tasks of the present-day world — cannot 
be solved without broad international coope- 
ration and the rellinquishing of certain nar- 
rowminded and obsolete conceptions about 
the ,,private interests“ of individuals or sta- 
tes. Humanity has now undertaken actions 
which can be carried out by two states only 
— the Soviet Union and the United States, 
and there will soon be such great tasks that 
no single country will be able to solve them 
alone. At the same time, the present re- 
lations between states are in sharp contrast 
with the needs of the international commu- 
nity; important undertakings are being com- 
plicated, mystified, retarded and often pre- 
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vented by blocs and similar antagonisms. 

It is therefore no wonder that the arti- 
sicial satellite — welcomed by most people 
in the world — has given rise to many new 
political schemes, expectations, hopes and 
aspirations. It would be fortunate if this 
event could be assessed only from the view 
point of its significance in the struggle 
between man and nature, that oldest and 
perpetual policy“ of man. Unfortunately, 
we cannot forget that the ,,little moon“ has 
appeared in an international situation which 
is characterized by jthe fact that, after the 
launching of the satellite, many people asked 
whether it was a weapon or not. This que- 
stion is understandable owing to the fact 
that all people are troubled by the arma- 
ment race, by the invention of ever newer 
weapons and ,,absolute“ means of destruction. 
The small illumined sphere, filled with in- 
struments recording temperature and pressure, 
is not a weapon, of course, but the rocket 
which took it wp to its orbit could be used 
as a weapon, just like all other rockets. The 
satellite has a twofold significance. It has 
shown how great are man’s possibilities of using 
various inventions for destructive purposes and, 
as the satellite itself has revealed, for noble and 
useful aims also. After all that we have 
heard about hydrogen bombs and long range 
ballistic projectiles,,,we can not imagine a 
future war otherwise but as bringing gene- 
ral catastrophe and destruction. This fact, 
however, does not itself hinder the arma- 
ment race, which already become ridiculous. 
It can justly be asked whether the Jaunch- 
ing of the first artificial satellite will act as a 
brake or as a spur in this race. 


It seems that there the majority of people 
in the world believe that it should have a 
favourable effect. It\tis worth noting that the 
representatives of many small and under — 
developed countries have greeted the suc- 
cess of the Soviet’ soientists as a signal 
warning people against the armament race, 
and pointing to the necessity for construc- 
tive international cooperation and, in view 
of the role which many ‘of these countries 
play in international field, their reaction 
should not be underestimated. Scientists 
from all countries — with rare exceptions — 
have also hailed the Soviet success, proving 
by their hearty congratulations to their So- 
viet colleagues that they are not as influ- 
enced by prejudice as some politicians. It 
may be said that the launching of the ar- 
tificial satellite has forced many people to 
give serious thought to the problem of war 
and peace, to ways and means of interna- 
tional cooperation. The American who cal- 
led the satellite a ,flying advertisement of 
peaceful coexistence“. was not only right, but 
expressed the most widespread world at- 
titude. 


But on this occasion, as on many others, 
dissonant voices were heard, and the unfa- 
vourable reactions, particularly in the West, 
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may be divided into several categories w 
however, do not differ sharply. . .« 
Immediately after the news of the 
success, several American Congressmen 
nounced that they would demand an eng 
into the causes of this American failure 
It is strange that any scientific success | 
the Soviet Union should be considered 
failure of America, just as is the belief th 
it was in some way unnatural that the “lit 
tle moon“ should be launched from Soviet 
territory. This fact, we believe, must havi 
been painful for those who are so deeply 
convinced of the superiority of the capitalis 
system that they cannot reconcile themsel 
ves to the success of any socialist country. 
Ever since the October Revolution, the per- 
sistent advocates of capitalism — makin 
the most of the fact that the first socialist 
countries were economically backward and 
developed with difficulty — have skillfully 
boosted so-called capitalist superiority” 
and it cannot be said that this has had 
no influence on public opinion in the West 
If the principle of coexistence is to be affir- 
med in international relations, it will be ne- 
cessary, to stop underestimating the social 
ist countries, and their economic, scientific 
and other achievements, and to create instead 
the right atmosphere for equal and friendl 
cooperation among countries with different 
social systems. Although, of course, it can- 
not be said that the first artificial satellite 
had to be launched by the Soviet Union 
the fact that such was the case will, per 
haps, help to disperse certain prejudices 
which are still serious obstacles to inter- 
national cooperation. 


Another kind of what we might call 
problematical have appeared in Great Bri- 
tain. With some malice directed towards the 
American partner who is "neglecting Britain’ 
and her interests, some British newspaper. 
and politicians insist that the launching of 
the Soviet satellite demonstrated the neces- 
sity for the coordinated efforts of the West- 
ern Powers in the production of rocket 
weapons and arms generally. According to 
these newspapers, the "little moon“ — th 
most convincing proof that the arms race, a 
the division of the world into blocs is usele 
— points to the necessity of the strengthenin 
one of the blocs. The question is not whether 
the United States will succeed in constructing 
this or that rocket which the Soviet Union 
already possesses, since it is certain to do 
(whether in cooperation with Great Britain 
or alone, but in finding ways and means ©: 
concluding an agreement between the power 
upon which the preservation of peace chiefl 
depends — powers which have great resour 
ces at their disposal, and the means to en 
danger peace. It is difficult to believe tha 
any great power today would be willing 
start a war adventure of greater proportion 
but in view of present international re 
lations and distrust, the danger of conflic 
really exists, regardless of whether any on 
wants such a conflict or not. Under these 
circumstances, common sense tells us tha’ 
it is necessary to "blunt“ the sharpness 
the disagreements between the great powers. 
i.e. the blocs, and not sharpen them stil 
further. 3 

The appearance of the artificial satelli 
has introduced a new element into the pla 
and discussions about disarmament and th 


roblem of controling ’’space projectiles“. 
e latter idea is not new. It was discussed 
en the launching of the Soviet intercon- 
ental ballistic missile was announced, and 
was included in the western proposals for 
isarmament, although in a somewhat inde- 
finite form. The idea came to the fore again, 
however, with the launching of the satellite. 
In an interview wich the ,New York Times“ 
‘Khrushchev said that the Soviet Government 
|was ready to talk about the control of space 
projectiles”. This statement was welcomed in 
‘the United States, and the American delegate 
‘to the United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, 
even declared that his government would take 
part in arrangements on the use of ’’celestial 
projectiles“ for scientific and peaceful pur- 
poses without waiting for any talks on other 
matters“. All this naturally strengthened the 
hope that the little satellite which is going 
round the earth might, not only objectively 
but also "’formally“, help to promote rap- 
prochement between the nations. In view of 


SYRIAN 


FTER a brief respite, the Middle East 
is again becoming the focal point in 
the current phase of world political conflict. 
Before the United Nations, Syria recently 
accused Turkey of concentrating unusually 
‘large number of troops on her frontiers, 


threatening her security and peace in the 
Middle East. In a statement to the ,New 
York Times“ Khrushchov characterized Sy- 


-rian—Turkish tension as a result of aggres- 
sive pressure from the USA, and he warned 
Turkey in a tone which left no doubt as 
to the interest the USSR took in develop- 
ments in that area. The incidents which 
frequently occur in the frontier between Tur- 
_key and Syria are justly arousing the con- 
cern of the Arab public and the rest of the 
world for, if nothing else, they show that 
“the cold war wave has again struck an 
unstable zone. 


Perhaps neither the American nor Soviet 
arguments in this struggle should be taken 
as the point of departure in shedding light 
on the circumstances which cause tension in 

the Arab area. The assertion that Russia is 
supplying Syria with arms in order to equip 
her for aggression against Jordan is hardly 
more convincing than the accusations that 
the USA is pushing Jordan and Turkey into 
a similar adventure against Syria. Perhaps 
both serve as a slogan for political action 
rather than constitute an actual belief or in- 
tention; but this does not diminish the serious- 
ness of the situation. When ideological il- 
lusions are identified with political needs, 
even more serious errors may not be ex- 
cluded. This is true also of the case in 
question, in which the policy of the USA has 
shown a classical example, of inadequate ap- 
proach: its error lies in the fact that its 
action is directed, not towards the real, but 
the fictitious needs of the Middle East. 


_ When it showed so dramatically its resolve 
to oppose legitimate development in Syria 
by supplies of arms to Jordan by air, the 
USA damaged its prestige and its interest 
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America’s readiness to start talks on the 
projectiles immediately, without any condi- 
tions and before the cgnclusion of any agre- 
ements on other aspects of the problem of 
disarmament, it is difficult to understand 
resistance against the prohibition of nuclear 
explosions on the same basis. If it is pos- 
sible to reach agreement on the control of 
artificial celestial bodies without making the 
solution of any more difficult problems a 
condition — and it is certain that this can, 
and finally, must, be made possible — why 
should it not be possible to conclude a si- 
milar agreement on the banning of explosions 
of atomic and thermonucler bombs which, at 
this moment at least, are more dangerous? 


It would be fortunate if the launching of 
the artificial satellite should speed up un- 
derstanding of the problems which are now 
— at the beginning of the intercontinental 
era — causing mankind the greatest anxiety. 


G. ALTMAN 


GRIST 


in this area rather than promoted them. All 
it could do was to offer arms to the pro- 
Western Arab Governments: this actually 
meant ignoring the very nature of Middle 
Eastern problems and creating unnecessary 
tension. Nor was this course particularly ac- 
ceptable to the Arab Governments which had 
adopted the ,doctrine of the vacuum“: in- 
stead of stabilization and peace, it promised 
inter-Arab conflicts and discord, which 
would set these Governments against their 
own peoples. Arab nationalism, it appears, 
is very well aware of the bounds beyond 
which divergences between Arab Govern- 
ments cannot be tolerated. 


The recent conference: in Damascus fully 
confirmed this, when the Saudi ruler and 
the Iraq Premier publicly denied the basic 
slogan of American political action: that 
Syria threatens the independence of their 
countries. A little later the Saudi Arabian 
delegate to the United Nations in the Ge- 
neral Assembly expressed sharp criticism 
against Western policy in the Middle East. 
This was an unexpected blow for Dulles, but 
also a good: lesson. If-a policy relies more 
on prejudices than on the actual state of af- 
fairs, it is inevitably subject to the laws of 
the boomerang. 


The fact that appeasement in the relations 
between Syria and her Arab neighbours (Iraq, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia) has been followed by 
Turkish threats on the Syrian border, does 
not support the belief that elements of mo- 
deration and the realistic viewing of pro- 
blems in the USA Middle East policy are 
gaining the upper hand over methods of 
pressure and direct intervention. It is true 
that the Turkish Premier Menderes has gi- 
ven assurances that his country does not foster 
aggressive plans against Syria, but between 
that statement and military movements on 
the Syrian border there exists a discrepancy 
which remains unexplained by Menderes. In 
any case, this has contributed to a renewal 
of the tense situation, in which many people 


see unmotivated pressure brought to bear 
on Syria. 

When it is asserted today that the USA 
might exercise a decisive influence on the 
solving of the Syrian crisis, this constitutes 
an admission that the crisis in question has 
not been created by the Arab countries. The 
Eisenhower Doctrine, for instance, has a 
rather problematic history in the Near East: 
Richards’s tour was followed by the noto- 
rious April coup in Jordan; after Hender- 
son’s "informative mission came the non- 
informative offensive of pressure on Syria 
by her Arab neighbours — Iraq, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia. When a truce in Syrian-Arab 
relations was established at the Damascus 
meeting, threatening concentrations of Tur- 
kish troops appeared on the scene. The Arab 
countries are obviously capable of settling 
their own disagreements, but their misfor- 
tune is that certain great powers imagine they 
are called upon to decide their fate. For them 
they are in danger of becoming victims of 
the cold war, of the rivalry of the great for 
supremacy and bloc frontiers, from which it 
follows that any conflict in that area would 
soon develop into a wider clash. This pros- 
pect justifies international interest in a speedy 
termination of the Syrian crisis. 

The Great Powers, of course, cannot be 
denied their cotresponding role in the solu- 
tion of the Middle East problems, just as 
Syria cannot be deprived of the right to 
determine her own foreign and internal po- 
licy and to chose her friends. But if the 
efforts of the interested powers in this sen- 
sitive area are not subjected to radical reform, 
starting from the recognition of the rights of 
the Arab peoples to independence and free 
development, a solution of the Syrian crisis 
will not be easily found, and the world will 
feel anxious about peace in the Middle East 
for a long time to come. 


N. D. 


Nothing New in France 


HE modern history of France, symbo- 

lically and factually marked by the 
crises of numerous cabinets since the war, 
is in fact a continued development of a 
single internal crisis which has deeply 
affected the socio-political backbone of this 
country. It is the sole reason for each new 
shift in the ,,Hotel Matignon“: the go- 
verments change but the problems remain. 
Therefore on this occasion, also, now that 
Bourges Monouri has left the scene, less 
should be said about his political conceptions 
and much more about the complex of pro- 
blems which are crushing France, so that 
one may get some conception of why the 
chief of the twenty third cabinet of the 
Fourth Republic has come and gone. 

We need not repeat the story about the 
warlike of belligerent postwar governments 
which brougth the country to such a grave 
economic positions. We need not repeat the 
story of the hysteria which blinds and 
obscures all sensible reasoning in situations 
when the numerous financial and raw mate- 
tial sources begin to dry up. 

The socialist leader Guy Mollet failed 
because the right wing did not want to 
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take responsibility for the mortgage of the 
Suez adventure, which it otherwise whole- 
heatredly backed. His young successor Bour- 
ges Monouri — of whom much was expected 
and little received because his combinations 
also rotated in a vicious circle of parlia- 
mentary relations — left when the parlia- 
ment refused to accept the proposal of the 
law on Algeria. This project, which contained 
the least that socialists could accept, was too 
strong a dose for the right wing, even 
though, speaking realistically, it was far from 
providing a sound basis for a fundamental 
solution of the Algerian problem. But the 
colonialist right wing, who were deafened 
by the. speakers on the rostrum of the 
Congress of the African democratic com- 
monwealth at Bamak, felt it was better to 
reject or postpone that first practical step 
as well. 

So here we are at the beginning again — 
France is without a government, crushed by 
a severe economic and financial situation 
which, if it continues, as it seems it will, 
threatens to cause serious damage. Without 
a solution of the Algerian problem, where 
the longsince drained material and physical 
forces are being daily exhausted, there is 
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no final solution of the crisis. The increase 
in taxes, the tightening of belts on the one 
hand, and the constant depletion of savings 
banks on. the other, will inevitable lead’ to 
a wave of strikes, some of which are already 
on the horizon. 


The -situation in parliament and the split 
-in the parties, the absence of any joint action 
by the left and the policy of compromise of 
the socialists of the right wing, give the 
latter the oportunity to exert openly, or from 
the rear, an influence which is deplorable in 
many ways for the*interests of France. All 
this conditions a status quo which may lead 
to a temporary, but certainly not to a lasting 
solution of the French crisis. This, however, 
does not mean that even in this situation a 
more energetic policy could not be inaugu- 
rated, a policy which has already in the 
recent past been intimated and which suc- 
ceeded in giving France back strength and 
influence in a short time. As it is, in the 
fundamental problem of her policy, the co- 
lonial problem, which is also the focus of 
the crisis, France risks losing everything by 
trying to save at least something. 


OneM: 


YUGOSLAVIA AND GATT 


K. MILIC 


HE PACE of the increase in world tra- 

de deserves some attention. In 1956 
the value of world exports amounted to more 
than 90 billion dollars, i.e, 11°/o more than 
in 1955. The increase in the volume of world 
trade in the last few years has been even 
more impressive: the pace of this increase has 


been accelerating constantly (4.3/0 from 
1952 to 1953, 6.4°%/o0 from 1953 to 1954, 
8.6/0 from 1954 to 1955, and 9.5%o from 


1955 to 1956). In the first post-war years 
the increase in world trade lagged behind the 
increase in industrial production; in 1955 
these increases were almost equal, and in 
1956 the rate of increase of international 
trade (9.590) was twice as great as the rate 
of increase in world industrial production. 
(4.6/0). 

Judging by these data, one might conclude 
that everything is in order in world trade; 
that there are no problems at all. But these 
data, although significant in themselves, con- 
ceal many discrepancies and indicate prob- 
lems which must be tackled and solved, sin- 
ce it is not sufficient only to point out the 
impressive increase in world trade; it is ne- 
cessary to show to what extent this increase 
is beneficial to all. We shall mention and 
illustrate two well known facts: 1, the re- 
lative decrease of trade between industrially 
developed countries and underdeveloped coun- 
tries, and 2. the difficulty of reviving East- 
West trade. Available data show that trade 
between developed countries and areas is con- 
stantly increasing. Their trade, in value, ac- 


counted for 34.3°/o of the total world trade 
in 1952 and for 41.1%o in the second quar- 
ter of 1956. On the contrary, the participa- 
tion of underdeveloped countries in exports 
to developed countries decreased from 28.99/o 
in 1952 to 23.3°/o in.1956. When one bears 
in mind that the deyelopment of underde- 
veloped ‘countries depends on their exports, 
these figures give rise to considerable 
anxiety. The same can be said of East-West 
trade as well. Although this trade, has lately 
been increasing quite rapidly (the value of 
exports increased from 2,257 million dollars 
in 1955 to 2,696 million dollars in 1956, i.e. 
by 19.5°%o, and imports from 1,912 million 
to 2,320 million dollars, i.e. 21.39/o), it is 
still far below the pre-war level (these fi- 
gures cover trade, not only with the East 
European countries, but with China as well). 

Lack of space prevents us from touching 
on many other problems of international trade 
(such as the dollar problem, i.e., the prob- 
lem of trade between the dollar area — pri- 
marily the United States — and the rest of 
the world). It is enough to mention that 
such problems exist, and that by solving 
them, even partially, it would be possible to 
increase both the value and the volume of 
world trade, in the interests of all countries, 
since there are, in fact, no countries in the 
world which are not interested in increased 
trade. 

It must be mentioned that, despite the 
many and much discussed barriers interna- 
tional trade has been expanded in the few 


last years, which shows that it coilld “bY 
creased considerably. The mentioned ( 
unmentioned) trade problems in the world an 
the causes which create them raise an i 
portant question regarding world trade, i. 
the question of an international forum whi 
would tackle and solve such questions. Som 
ten years ago efforts were made to set up| 
such an organization — the International’ 
Trade Organization (ITO) — by the Havana 
Charter. But, as we all know, these efforts 
failed. Recently efforts were again made to! 
set up an Organization for Trade Cooperation | 
(OTC), the statute of which was drawn up} 
at the beginning of 1955, at the annual me- | 
eting of GATT (General Agreement on Ta-| 
tiffs and Trade), but the results, up to now 
at least, have not been very favourable. This’ 
statute has been ratified by only a few coun- | 
tries (11); it has not been ratified by cer- 
tain countries without which there is no 
point in setting up any organization for world 
trade, because one of the chief prerequisites | 
for its successful work is its wide, if not 
complete, then international character. 
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Accordingly, GATT is at present the only | 
instrument of wider international trade. This” 
organization, although it was conceived as a- 
temporary institution, is now celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of its existence, and there ’ 
are all chances that will become a perma- 
nent forum for trade cooperation. Efforts to 
replace or supplement GATT by some new in- 
ternational organization for trade coopera- 
tion within the framework of the United Na- 
tions, no matter how well intended such 
efforts might be, would be bound to fail — 
at present at least. The existence of GATT, 
its ten years experience and ability to adjust 
its activities to the changing situation, its 
efforts to achieve the maximum of what can 
be achieved under given economic and po- 
litical circumstances, make it, in a certain 
sense, acceptable as an instrument of inter- 
national trade cooperation, se that it would 
be difficult to form any new organization in — 
its stead or beside it. : 


GATT, however, suffers from a_ serious 
drawback. It is not universal in character. 
Its membership includes only 35 countries, 
which is too small, when we remember that 
the United Nations has 82 member states, — 
FAO — 74, and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development more than 
60. Non — members of GATT are mostly 
Eastern European or underdeveloped coun-— 
tries. Some of these countries, such as Ar-~ 
gentina, are considerable importers and ex- 
porters, and it cannot be said that they 
are not interested in the problems which 
the organization discusses and solves. In 
view of the fact that international trade co- 
operation is a need of all countries, large and 
small, it may be said that there are special 
reasons which prevent any given country 
from joining GATT. This is the case with — 
our own country, for instance. Yugoslavia’s 
interest in GATT is amply illustrated by the 
fact that she has been sending observers to 
its annual meetings since 1950, and to the 
meetings of its Ingersessional Committee in — 
the last few years. At the 12th meeting of 
GATT (the so called ,,revision meeting“) the 
Yugoslav delegation made a _ suggestion, 
which, if it had been accepted, would have 
certainly led to its expansion, so that there — 
would be no reason to complain about its 
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estricted international character. 


ed members 


it would not be surprising if the next me- 
veting of GATT, which begins on October 17, 
reconsiders it again, the more so since, in 


Trade Cooperation (OTC), why should not 
GATT do the same, now that it is uncertain 


RITAIN’S immediate economic crisis 
will in no way decrease the sense of 
urgency with which the British Government 
_ approaches the forthcoming negotiation for 
a European Free Trade Area. Mr. Regionald 
- Maudling, one of the Governments most 
‘capable younger Ministers, has been put in 
charge of the negotiations. It is significant 
that in the recent changes in the British Ca- 
'binet Maudling was promoted to Cabinet 
rank. A major factor contributing to Bri- 
‘tain’s economic weakness is its unsatisfactory 
trading position in Western Europe. Britain 
“cannot therefore, in the Government's view, 
afford to remain isolated from the Common 
Market group of West European states or 
‘ignore the developments about to take place 
there. 

After January Ist, 1958, Belgium, France, 
Holland, Italy, Luxembourg and Western 
Germany will begin to dismantle tariffs and 
quotas as they apply to each other and start 
to average out to a common level their ta- 
riffs against countries not within the group. 
That is the essence of the Common Market, 
though the datailed provisions of the Treaty 
and its annexes cover more than three hund- 
ted typescript pages. 

Britain, in sharp and growing competition 
with Western Germany, sells 15/0 of its 
total export in the six Common Market 
countries. Thus, unless action is taken, We- 


Our sug- 
estion was that countries which, for any. 
teason, cannot at once become full — fled- 
(in our case the reason for 
this is the lack of established import taxes) 
ould be allowed to enjoy a status of partial 
vebership, a temporary arrangement which 
would in time lead to full membership. We 
believed, and we still believe, that Yugoslavia 
'is not the only country which finds itself 
in such a situation, and when she made the 
suggestion she did not think of herself alo- 
| ne, but of many other countries in a similar 
| situation. This suggestion still stands, and 


the case of Japan and Switzerland, it has 
| deviated from its usual procedure and reco- 
gnized their incomplete membership. Why 


should it not make another step in this di- 
tection? If this possibility was provided for 
by the statute of the said Organization for 
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whether OTC will ever be established. This 
could not but benefit GATT. 

That this is really necessary is shown by 
yet another important fact. The establishing 
of the ,,joint market“ and the ,free trade zo- 
ne” in Western Europe increases the signi- 
ficance of GATT as am instrument of regio- 
nal integration whose activity must influence 
world trade i.e., the economic interests of 
the whole world. It would be difficult to 
find any country in the world disinterested 
in the methods of West European integra- 
tion, and this is yet janother reason why 
GATT should allow the largest possible num- 
ber of countries to voice, through its forum, 
their views on the ways in which this inte- 
gration is proceeding and on its influence on 
their own interests. The forthcoming, 143th, 
meeting of GATT will discuss, as the chief 
subject, the question of establishing various 
arrangements with the West European coun- 
tries which are setting up a joint market — 
arrangements through which it would gain an 
opportunity of exercising a certain control 
and supervision over the future progress of 


West European integration. Is this not, the- 
refore, the moment for the GATT member- 
states to think about the fate of those coun- 
tries which, for whatever reason, are standing 
aside, thus losing the possibility of expres- 
sing their views on so important a world 
problem, which is not limited to the 35 
GATT member-states. As the process of 
West European integration progresses, the 
restricted membership of GATT will be ever 
more apparent, and its universal functions 
will be performed only by a small number of 
countries. However, its universal functions 
demand that of the organization should ac- 
quire a universal character, and no great ef- 
fort would be necessary to achieve this. The 
changes in international trade, which were 
discussed above, are of interest to a large 
number of countries which are not represen- 
ted in GATT, and these are, primarily, un- 
derdeveloped countries. Nothing would be 
more natural than to make GATT acces- 
sible to all of them, if not in the form of 
full membership, then in some other incom- 
plete and transitional form. 


Eric STANTON 
British Journalist and Publicist 


stern Germany would begin steadily to 
improve its position in these markets vis-a- 
vis Britain because tariffs against British 
goods entering the Common Market would 
remain constant while those against German 
goods would decline and eventually disappear. 


The British Government therefore proposes 
a wider grouping of West European states, 
including the Common Market Six, and, in 
the first stage, Switzerland, Austria, Britain 
and the three Scandinavian countries. This 
larger group tentatively called the Free Trade 
Area, would liberalise trade in industrial 
goods between all its members in step with 
Common Market measures to liberalise trade 
in all goods. There would thus be two le- 
vels of trade liberalisation: the first in an 
inner and more compact group, the Common 
Market, where a number of supra-national 
institutions would be created to control the 
process, and the second in an outer ring of 
states which would be liberalising trade only 
in the sector of industrial goods. 


The British Governmént enters mnegotia- 
tions on the Free Trade Area with a number 
of clearly stated reservations. It will not 
alter Britain’s duties on goods from  non- 
member countries in order to create a com- 
mon external tariff for the whole groups. 
Neither will it agree to the creation of any 
supra-national bodies as “part of the Free 


BRITAIN AND THE FREE TRADE AREA 


Trade Area scheme which would - restrict 
Britain’s sovereignty in any way. These first 
two reservations are made with an eye on 
provisions of the Common Market Treaty 
which are similar and which the present Bri- 
tish Government regards as going beyond 
needs of trade liberalisation. 


The third reservation is probably more im- 
portant ,and certainly more controversial. 
Britain intends to say firmly during the ne- 
dotiations that she will not abandon her 
present tariffs on food imports because that 
would destroy the twenty-five-year-old  sy- 
stem of Commonwealth Preferencies. 


Ninety per cent of Britain’s imports from 
Commonwealth countries are of food and row 
materials. At present they get favourable 
treatment in the matter of import duty, 
either paying none at all or considerably less 
than non-Commonwealth countries. A token 
duty of 5%/o, for instance, is charged on but- 
ter imported from Europe, so that some dif 
ferential advantage, in this case duty-free 
import, can be maintained for Australian 
and New Zealand producers. 

That is why the British Government is so 
insistent on the Free Trade Area confining 
itself to the liberalisation of trade in indu- 
strial goods. It is an attitude which has 
caused considerable excitement among the 
powerful agricultural interests in Holland. 
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France (as a potential Free Trade Area mem- 
ber) Denmark. 

There is, however, as official British spo- 
kesmen point out, a slight element of hypo- 
crysy in the complaints of Common Market 
agricultural lobbies that Britain wants all 
the advantages as a nett exporter of indu- 
strial goods and none of the disadvantages 
as a nett importer of food. In fact there will 
not be Free Trade in agricultural goods 
among the countries of the Common Market 
either. 

The Common Market Treaty provides that 
no: member country need accept agricultural 
imports from other member states until the 
prices of its domestic agricultural products 
have reached a stated minimum level on the 
home market. That is not a tariff, but it is 
a flexible type of quota, It is certainly pro- 
tection and not Free Trade. On this point 
the forthcoming negotiations are certain to 
be very hard. 

What the British Government has said 
about its anxiety to protect the interests of 
Commonwealth food producers is, however, 
not the whole story. The Commonwealth 
food imports are, generally speaking, so much 
lower in price (and some would say in qua- 
lity too) than the European equivalents that 
the admission of these latter duty free would 
have little or no efect on the sales of Com- 
monwealth producers. In fact they seem in- 
different to the question. 


t is the British farmer, well protected as 
a strategic’ producer, who is objecting 
loudly to the prospect of ,cheap“ foreign 
food. He is protected, over a large range of 
agricultural products, by a complex system 
of tariffs designed to keep European compe- 
tition at bay during seasons when competi- 
tive British products are coming on to the 
‘Home market. Liberalisation of these tariffs 
would certainly let an uncomfortably large 
amount of cold air into a very overheated 
room. 

In industry the reception of the British 
Government’s plan has been mixed. Pessi- 
mism is the dominant trend in those firms 
which export little or nothing to Western 
Europe. They must expect sharper compe- 
tition in the domestic market. Only in some 
cases have they begun to prepare for greater 


efforts in the markets of the Free Trade 
Area countries. 
Except in the case of the largest firms 


and combines, normal British overseas sales 
methods are lamentable. Little effort has 
been made to study foreign requirements and 
overseas sales have usually been regarded as 
marginal trade almost always done through 
a foreign agent. 

The larger and more progressive firms, 
particularly those which already have a large 
trade, are calling for a general overhaul of 
British sales methods in Western Europe. It 
is being suggested that firms should begin 
now to open their own branch offices in 
major West European capitals and generally 
discard the system of trading through agents. 


Industries working in large units such as 
steel, glass and machine manufactures, are 
quite confident of their ability to exploit 
the promise of liberalised markets. It is un- 
common for directors of these industries to 
overestimate the changes that will result 
from gradual] liberalisation. They tend rather 
to point out that reductions in West Euro- 
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pean tariffs will be only one of many factors 
determining the future of Britain’s export 
trade. 

Pessimism is very noticeable in the car, 
hosiery and carpet industries. But it is per- 
haps strongest in the highly protected watch 
and clock industry. Here one finds brave talk 
of meeting the challenge with automation 
and specialisation. But there is little convic- 
tion that more than a few firms in the in- 
dustry can stand up against the competition 
of duty-free Swiss imports. 

Two-thirds of the firms belonging to the 
Federation of British Industry have expressed 
themselves in favour of the Free Trade Area. 
But officials of the Federation who are now 
studying the problems closely, are convinced 
that the British Government will not be able 
to get agreement to its plan in the form in 
which it is now being presented. In parti- 
cular these F. B. I. officials seem to feel 
that British will either have to make certain 
major concessions to European agricultural 
interests or else accept exclusion from the 
Free Trade Area. 

It is obvious that, if the plan goes through, 
certain sections of industry are going to have 
to readjust themselves, some firms may have 
to close, and the resultant redistribution of 
labour is bound to cause hardship. Both in- 
dustrialists’ organisations and the trade unions 
understand and accept that sacrifices are 
entailed if Britain is to keep its footing in 
the valuable and expanding West European 
market. Both sides of industry will certainly 
fight hard against any groups, the farmers not 
excepted, which try to block agreement on a 
Free Trade Area for purely sectional in- 
terest. 

A positive result of prospective trade libe- 
ralisation in Western Europe has been its 
stimulus to the thinking of the upper mana- 
gerial ranks of British industry. The young 
generation of managers which worked keenly 
and often with surprising goodwill under the 
close economic discipline of the first post-war 
Labour government has begun to get lethar- 
gic after six years of easy-going Conservative 
rule. The ingenuity}, of this class tended to 
turn from export drives to increasing share- 
holders’ dividends and expanding their own 
expence accounts. 

The concept of the Free Trade Area seems, 
in a number of important cases, to be pro- 
viding a new and much-needed intellectal 
tonic. 

Political reactions to the idea have now 
assumed a fairly clear pattern. Macmillan 
and Thorneycroft are among the keenest 
protagonists of the Free Trade Area within 
the Government. Gaitskell and Wilson have 
emerged as its leading defenders on the La- 
bour side of the House. Officially the Trade 
Union movement has accepted it too, though 
enthusiasm was not marked and there were 
demands for unspecified ,,safeguards“. These 
suspicions reflect the feelings of workers in 
industries which were crippled in the last 
years of Britains free trade era by cheap fo- 
reign goods and dumping. 

But most outspoken opposition to the Free 
Trade Area is found at the extremes of the 
political spectrum. Lord Beaverbrook has ne- 
ver given up his struggle for what he still 
calls the ,,British Empire“. He employs many 
highly-paid men. on his news-papers to crusade 
against whatever he considers weakening to 
the Empire“. He has urged these paladins 


granting of India’s independence). 
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to flay the Free Trade Area ledet as 
betrayal of the “Empire” as “black as i 
away India“ (his method of describing 


It often looks remarkably silly in print. 
But his Lordship’s newspapers are read by 
several million people. This campaign has a 
real economic basis because it appeals to 
small business man and the employees of 
small business men who read the Beaverbrook 
press and do indeed run certain risks if Bri- 
tain enters a Free Trade Area. Such a cam- 
paign, as we have seen in the past, can in- 
fluence powerfully certain Conservative mem- 
bers of parliament. Its singnificance may well 
be to distract the attention of many business 
men from the need to meet this challenge 
in economic terms and to give them the 
feeling that everything can be saved by a 
more ‘political repudiation of the Free Trade 
Area scheme. 

The Left wing of the Labour Party sls 
dislikes the idea. But it was at first unable 
to find an adequate statement of opposition 
to it. There was a feeling, emotional rather 
than rational, that Free Trade meant a re-— 
turn to the past and so to trade depressions” 
and cyclical unemployment. There was an 
equally emotional feeling that any sort of 
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association with the Christian Democratic ad- 
EAS LE of Western Europe-particularly 
. Adenauer’s — was a sin to be eschewed 

. all good Socialists. 
Now the inarticulate Left of the Labour 
Party has found its spokesman in Aneurin 
Bevan, who will be Foreign Minister in the 
Lord Beaverbrook | 
has already greeted Bevan as a 


next Labour Government. 
"man of 
vision“. In a recent article in Tribune 
Bevan denounced the F.T.A. proposals as a 
step back towards laisser faire. Once 
in the toils of the Area, he said, future La- 
bour governments would be deprived of their 
power to plan the nation’s economy. 

This consideration of sovereignty has cau- 
sed another group of people, who would nor- 
mally be considered Liberal, to express op- 
position to the plan. According to them if 
the Free Trade Area is to work satisfactorily 
it must adopt supra-national institutions so-* 
mewhat on the same lines as the Common 
Market. This is not the demand of European 
federalists but simply the reasoning of people 
who believe that such an experiment must in 
volve guidance from above. They then ask 
if Britain is prepared to sign away any part 
of its national sovereignty for this purpose 
and they declare that the answer must be, 
by all traditions of British history, no. This 
is an extremely difficult argument for the 
government to counter convincingly. 

None of these three sorts of political op- 
position is to be treated lightly. But it is 
Macmillan’s plan to have the Free Trade 
Area underway sometime next year. He pro- 
bably calculates that opposition to the scheme 
is not yet strong enough to block it and 
that, once in motion, there can be no going 
back. 


hig 


UGOSLAVIA TODAY =——— 


HE ELECTIONS for the municipal and district people's com- 
mittees, which are to be held in all parts of the country 
in October and November this year, will be the first elections since 
the law establishing the new system of communes in the social and 
state order of Yugoslavia was passed in June 1955. Under this law, 
(General Law on Municipalities and Districts) the municipality has 
‘become the foundation of the entire social and state system. As 
the law states, the municipality is a local social and economic com- 
munity in which the citizens exercise all political power through 
their elected organs. The municipality administrates economy in its 
territory, organizes different public services and takes care for the 
welfare of its inhabitants. To enable it to perform these functions, 
the municipality, under this and other laws, has been given wider 
rights, and many social funds, which make the economic basis of 
such functions, have been put at its disposal. In addition, the mu- 
nicipal people’s committee, as a representative organ, and as an 
expression of the self-government of the working people, is the fun- 
damental organ of state government. As such, it — instead of the 
district, which earlier was the basic organ of government — has the 
right of passing all first-instance administrative acts concerning 
economic organizations and public services. This position of the 
municipality and of the people’s council as its organ has necessita- 
ted many changes in the system of legislation. However, these chan- 
' ges have not yet been carried out completely, since the whole thing 
involves a constant process of improving the structure of the mu- 
nicipality, so as to enable it to perforn its new functions. As a 
‘result, new laws are now being prepared which will strengthen and 
_ consolidate the municipality and its organs in the system of social 
and state order. 


In order to enable the municipality to perform the said func- 
tions ,a new territorial division (municipalities and districts) was 
carried out in 1955. At that time, the size of the municipality was 
considerably changed, ‘since it was necessary to have larger and 
_ economically stronger municipalities, with capable and highly skil- 
led personnel. When this division was carried out, views were still 
being heard that even smaller municipalities could discharge their 
new responsibilities successifully. this soon proved im- 
possible, and during the preparations for the elections this year, 
certain small municipalities were united into larger units. 

: With the introduction of the system of communes, the po- 
“sition of the district has been changed. The district has ceased to 
be basic unit of the social and economic system and state organi- 
zation. In essence, it is now an association of communes (munici- 


However, 


_palities), it however continues to perform certain functions which 
are not exactly the functions of associated communes. The people’s 
committee of a district and its organs are obliged to ensure the 
| implementation of federal and republican laws, as well as to con- 
trol — technically — and assist the municipalities in their work. 
In this respect, the district is a link which connects the municipa- 
lities in the system of state and social order. 


CHANGES IN THE SYSTEM AND COMPOSITION 
OF COMMITTEES 


ONSISTENTLY with these fundamental changes in the state 
| and social order of Yugoslavia, it has been necessary to 
change also the entire system of elections for municipal and district 

people’s committees. When the Law on Municipalities and Districts 


: 


‘fic representative character of the people’s committees has 


ELECTIONS FOR PEOPLE’S COMMITTEES 


Dr Leo GERSKOVIC 


Secretary for Legislation and Organizaton in the Federal Executive Committee 


was passed in 1955, it was decided that municipal elections should be 
postponed for one year. It was necessary to organize the new mu- 
nicipalities and districts, to enable the people to understand the 


problems of their new local communities and to determine how 


“these communities should be developed, so as to make it possible 


for them to choose their new committeemen accordingly. However, 
conditions had not become ripe for such elections even after a 
year's time. As we have already said, it proved necessary to go on 
changing the size of municipalities and districts ih some provinces. 
It was necessary to strengthen the position of the municipality in 
telation to the district, in order to enable its independence and 
rights to come to greater expression. Accordingly, elections were 
put off again. In the meantime, temporary people’s committees, both 
in municipalities and districts, were composed of commit- 
teemen elected at the previous elections. In this way, the democra- 
been 
ensured, although elections have not yet taken place. Furthermore, 
it was necessary to solve some organizational problems before cal- 
ling new elections, problems affecting the people’s committees as 
well as the election system in the new situation, since it became 
clear that the earlier electoral system did not fully correspond to 
the new relations. 

The first important change was made in the composition of 
the municipal people’s committees. The amendments to the Law 
on Municipalities and Districts, passed in July this year, called for 
the formation of councils of producers existed only in town mu- 
nicipalities, i. e. municipalities which performed the functions of a 
district. In principle councils of producers existed only in districts. 
This principle was upheld because the municipalities had no func- 
tion in economy. With the introduction of the system of communes, 
the municipality — as we have already said — became the funda- 
mental territorial economic and political community which adimi- 
nisters the economy on its territory. As a result, it became neces- 
sary to form councils of producers in the municipalities too, be- 
cause these councils in the Yugoslav social system enable the 
workers in industry, transport and trade to take part in determining 
and in applying the economic policy of every political territorial 
unit. It was therefore logical to introduce councils of producers in 
the municipalities as soon as they became the fundamental cells of 
the social and economic system. This was necessary also in very 
underdeveloped municipalities, where agriculture is almost the only 
branch of economy. In such municipalities, too, the organized eco- 
nomic forces in agriculture must be given a chance to exert direct 
pressure and influence on economic policy; under the present ru- 


“les only these private formers who are members of cooperatives 


enjoy the right to vote in the elections for the councils of producers. 

The position of the district as an association of communes 
also necessitated changes in the election system. If the district is 
really to be an association of municipalities, within which the mu- 
nicipalities jointly solve their problems, its people’s committee 
cannot be elected directly by the people, but indirectly by the mu- 
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nicipal people’s committees. It is only in this that the district will 
become a true association of municipalities and be umable to act 
as a higher, hyearchical organs. Therefore, the committeemen in 
both councils of the district people’s committee, i. e. the district 
council and the council of producers, are elected by the correspon- 
ding councils of the municipal people's committee — as an orgafi 
of a wider national unit — to perform definite functions, its mem- 
bers are not only delegates of the municipalities; they enjoy a high 
degree of independence in performing their duties. The introduction 
of the indirect method of electing members of the district people's 
committee, accordingly, necessitated further changes in the entire 
system of elections for the local organs of government. 


CHANGES IN THE ELECTION SYSTEM 


HE EARLIER system of elections for municipal people's 
committees has not been changed to any appreciable extent. 


Members of the municipal committees are elected in different con- 
stituencies, i. e., individual settlements so that one or more mem- 
bers can be elected in one and the same settlement, according to 
its population. During the previous elections the practice was 
established nominating: candidates at meeting of electors in each 
constituency. A candidate is put up when he is supported by a ma- 
jority at the meeting of electors. If the number of candidates is 
equal to the number of members to be elected, they are put on the 
list when they are supported by at least 40°/o of all electors. This 
system of nominating candidates was established in order to make 
it possible for party and other organizations to have any mono- 
poly in putting up candidates and to introduce a non-party method 
of nominating candidates in the country as soon as possible. Apart 
from this, any group of 50 electors can nominate candidates inde- 
pendently of the meeting of electors. This system, introduced during 
the previous elections, remains unchanged. One change which has 
been made on this respect affects the work of the nominating com- 
missions at the meeting of electors. These commissions cannot no- 
minate any candidate save those proposed by the citizens. This 
prevents the commissions from imposing their own candidates on 
the electors against their will. 

Another change is that it is no longer necessary to have 
twice as many candidates as there are available seats in the com- 
mittees, as it was the case in previous elections. It has’ been shown 
that the system of nominating twice as many candidates only for- 


. ced the people to nominate more candidates than they really want 


to; many men and women had agreed to stand as candidates alt- 
hough — in view of the inclinations of the electorate — they are 
aware that they cannot hope to get any appreciable support. On 
the other hand, it has been seen that the nominating of candidates 
at meetings of electors was a quite democratic method which en- 
sures the nomination of those who are really supported by the peo- 
ple and which prevents the monopoly of individual organizations 
over the nomination of candidates. 


There is yet another change in the election for municipal 


people’s committees. If, in a given settlement where only one com- 
mitee man is elected there is only one candidate, he must be sup- 
ported by an absolute majority of all registered voters, regardless of 
the number of those who actually come to the polls. With this the 
democracy of the election is enhanced and the responsibility of the 
municipalities and the committeemen increased. 


ELECTIONS FOR COUNCILS OF PRODUCERS 


Bao for the councils of producers are, on the whole, 
conducted on the same principles as elections for the mu- 


nicipal councils. The difference is that the producers who elect the 
councils of producers are devided into two groups, according to 
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» nomic organizations. 


their fields of activity. One group is ae ep of meaty 
and Pranepore. and the other of agriculture: These groups are rep 
sented in the councils of producers in proportion to their share 
the gross national product in the previous year. When this ration i 


determined, electoral units are formed accordingly — in allied eco- 
The method of nominating candidates in in- 


dividual electoral units is similar to that implemented for the mus 
nicipal councils. . 

As we have already said, the district councils are the coun- 
cils of producers of district people's committees are elected indi- 
rectly. Every municipal council elects members of the district in 
proportion to the population of the municipality. Members of the 
district council of producers are elected by municipal councils of 
producers, by groups again. First, the ratio between the two groups” 
is established in the same way as in the municipalities. After that 


electoral units are formed on the basis of which electoral boards 
are formed by members of municipal councils of producers from 
both groups. Under this system, it may happen that one group in 
the municipal council of producers may elect more members of the 
district of producers than the other, depending whether industry 
or agriculture is more developed in the municipality. 


THE STRENGTHENING OF THE SYSTEM OF COMMUNES 


N ORDER to organize elections mechanisms in harmony 

with the principle of indirect elections of district commit-- 
teemen, elections for the district people’s committees must take — 
place not later than one month after the municipal elections. Ac-_ 
cordingly, the entire political campaign for the elections must be 
This will, 
ever before, link the committeemen in the district and municipal 


carried out during the municipal elections. more than 
people’s committees with the electors in municipalities. 

The emphasis on the political importance of municipal elec- 
tions will increase the people’s and committeemen’s support for the 
new system of communes. This can be and is done through election 
campaigns, when the successes of municipalities by individual can- 
didates, i. e. when the municipalities and their development become 
the subject of electioneering. Through this campaign the citizens 
themselves voice their views on different matters which elected 
candidates cannot disregard in the work. 

This system of elections and the orientation of election cam-_ 
paigns are by themselves a significant contribution to the deve- 
lopment of the communes. The municipality as the fundamental 
unit of the social and state order, is, nevertheless, a new institution 
which — in the conscience of the masses and of the officials — 
was not yet acquired the place it must finally occupy in the new 
system of communes. Therefore, the forthcoming elections for the 
people’s committees will be of particular importance, not only be- 
cause new committeemen will be elected, but also because the 
people, by electing the cqmmitteemen, will vote also for the new 
system of communes and so streangthen its foundations. a 
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ERIC STANTON: British journalist and publicist, formerly foreign 
editor of the Daily Herald; now contributor to a number of news- z 
papers as a free-lance journalist. . 


BOGDAN OSOLNIK: Secretary fon Culture and ‘dvoalife in’ the 
Federal Executive Council. Formerly held various diplomatic posts 
abroad and ‘ater served as Minister Plenipotentiary in the State 
Secretariat for Foraign Affairs. } 
KIRO GLIGOROV: Secretary for General Economic Affairs in he 
Federal Executive Council. Lived in Macedonia until 1946, and since 
then has held various posts in the Ministry of Finance, the Eco- 
nomic Council, the Planning Institute and the Federal Executive 
Council. Also a well-known journalist. 


HE CONGRESS of Workers’ Councils which was held this 
year showed that workers’ management in Yugoslavia has 
wteady considerable practice behind it, that it has strengthened 
id firmly established, but that its further progress is linked with 
e need for increasing the rights of workers’ collectives in the di- 
tibution of the incomes which they earn. After useful experience, 
3 a result of which workers could, as managers, handle social pro- 
erty responsibly and link their personal interest with that of the 
mmunity, further progress in that direction is meeting with dif- 
culties which above all rise from the inadequate stimulative parti- 
pation of economic organizations in the distribution of income. 
his was confirmed by an experiment made, when a significant step 
tward was taken by giving the economic organizations the right 
make much greater use than last year of the increased income. 
br augmenting personal earnings and the funds of the organiza- 
ons. Some of the latter, however had omitted almost entirely to 
spose of the increased income. The free distribution of income 
lis year gave rise to lively interest in increasing production and 
ie productivity of labour. Although this year,s high economic acti- 
ity cannot be attributed only to the effect of a more stimulative 
stem, the latter nonetheless has played a significant part in it. 
is to be expected that this year will see the highest rate of in- 
e productivity of labour. Although this year’s high economic acti- 
ty in all economic branches. The rise in production and income 
as accompanied by a considerable increasing in production and 
ie productivity of labour. For example, while in eight months the 
idustrial production grown in physical volume by 18 per cent, 
nployment rose by only 7 per cent. Similar tendencies were revealed 
1 kindred economic fields. 

On the basis of a greater participation of economic organi- 


ations in realized income, the personal incomes of workers and . 


mployees in economy have grown, as well as the investments of 
le enterprises themselves. Both manifestations have caused the 
sonomic conjuncture to be even better expressed, as the increase of 
ersonal consumption and investment activity of economic organi- 
ations was a great stimulus for the further rise in production. The 
icreased production and interest in ever greater earnings was of 
ecisive significance for progress in foreign trade exchange, which 
tis year will attain the highest level since the war, while the total 
xports will surpass even the largest pre-war exports. 

Under these circumstances it was logically considered that it 
‘ould be necessary to make further efforts, both in ensuring furt- 
er changes with a view to freer production and more stimulating 
istribution, and in the better codification of acquired experiences 
1 economy, on the basis of the workers’ management system. This 
rep was expected to be a further incentive to producers to increase 
1e productivity of labour and overall economic activity and, as a 
ssult of a more lasting regulation of the methods of production 
nd the principle of distribution of the income of the economic or- 
anization, the entreprises would gain a certain stability and su- 
sness in their work. This would be the basis for the further con- 
slidation of the Yugoslav economy, while the economic system 
rould acquire a clearer aspect. If one bears in mind that our eco- 
omy has considerable unexploited possibilities and reserves, espe- 
ially in the sphere of the productivity of labour, it would be under- 
andable that these changes will have favourable consequences. 

‘Now let us examine the above-mentioned changes to see 
that they consist of, with particular reference to those which are most 
nportant and essential. First of all, the draft law on the distribu- 
ion of the overall income of economic organizations starts from the 
tinciple that the economic organization has definite obligations 
swards the community, in proportion to the social means at its 
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CHANGES IN THE SYSTEM OF ECONOMY 


Kiro GLIGOROV 


Secretary for Economic Affairs in the Federal Executive Council 


command and other fixed obligations, such as the tax on the turn- 
over of products. When it fulfils these obligations, the rest of the 
income is independently divided into personal income and funds 
which it alone disposes of. The essential difference, from the pre- 
sent state of affairs is that the Federation does not establish per- 
centages of participation in income for raising salaries by way of 
wage rate regulations whose level was likewise fixed by the Fede- 
ration, nor the percentage of participation in the income for the 
fund at the independent disposal of the organization. Instead of 
this‘ the Federation first demands the fulfilment of definite obliga- 
tions (interest on basic and turnover means, tax on turnover for 
those articles on which there exists a progressive income tax), 
while the rest of the income is not in any form subject to disposi- 
tion by the Federation. The remaining income is distributed by the 
economic organization for personal income and funds as it thinks 
fit and can distribute it completely in the form of salaries if it de- 
cides so, or in a larger or smaller measure in funds as the economic 
organization considers it to its best advantage. This results in two 
basic consequences. First of all, the economic organization is no 
longer hindered by uniform regulations on the distribution 6f in- 
come into salaries and funds, which inevitably introduced a pattern 
and a certain rigidity in the distribution of the means of the enter- 
prise and unnecessarily limited the right of disposal by workers’ 
councils. Furthermore, the independent disposal of its own part of 
the income opens the prospects for the application of different 
methods of remuneration, in keeping with the characteristics of each 
economic organization. As a final consequence of these changes 
there may be noted an essential expansion of the material basis of 
workers self-management, as the workers’ councils will be able to 
decide on a substantial part of the income, independently dividing 
it into two parts — one intended for personal consumption, and the 
other for further investment. What the scope of the overall per- 
sonal and investment cosumption will be, will depend on the decisions 
of the workers’ councils regarding distribution. In this way planing will 
also be more elastic in the future, while the total distribution of the 


‘national income will be more flexible, and on this basis the whole 


mechanism of production will attain a freer form. With the trans- 
ference of such important rights to work collectives, the social res- 
ponsibility of the workers’ councils will also grow as they assume 
the functions which, in one or another form, were formerly exer- 
cised by organs outside the enterprise. 


Another change of principle lies in the attitude of the com- 
munal organization towards the enterprise. The draft law starts 
from the postulate that communal organizations should provide for 
their expenditures in proportion to the personal incomes of produ- 
cers on a definite territory. The commune, therefore, does not tax 
the income or profit of the economic organization itself, but the 
personal incomes of the producers. Thus the economic organization 
becomes even more independent in regular business transactions, as 
the commune will no longer have any interest, as it has had up 
till now, in influencing the economic organization to raise prices 
and profits, profit being no longer the basis of the incomes of com» 
munal organizations. In this way the disposition of the total means 
intended for meeting communal, health, educational and other needs 
will be brought into greater harmony with the actual economic 
possibilities of the population on the territory in question. 


By ceding part of his personal income to the community, 
each individual will be even more firmly linked with the organs of 
the territorial community in which he lives, as he will have the 
feeling that when decisions are taken about the use of the means 
of the commune, they will be taken about the income in which he 
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participates.“ Fhe budget of the Commune will become a continua- 
tion and part of the personal budget of the citizens. Every producer 
will feel the need for greater social control over the work of the 
communal organs, which will stimulate the even greater partici- 
pation of the citizens in-the work of the communal bodies and give 
an even stronger democratic character to these basic organs of our 
social-political organization. ; 


It should be noted that the communes are also taking part 


in the distribution of incomes intended for social investment funds, 
which are distributed by the Federation. Thus, in proportion to the 
overall means invested in the territory of a commune, the Federation 
cedes to each commune part of the means intended for capital in- 
vestment. This criterion will be applied in order that each commu- 
nal organization shall acquire a greater stimulus for making pro- 
fitable investments — the more favourable the relation between in- 
vested means on the territory of a commune and the realized income 
in that commune, the more favourable will be the participation in 
the means which are intended for the further development of po- 
litical-territorial units. Bearing this in mind, as well as the fact 
that for its other needs the commune taxes the personal incomes of 
the producers, the conclusion may be drawn that each commune 
will be interested in its economic” organizations realizing as great 
an income as possible, while the personal incomes of labour will be 
growing on the basis of the greater productivity of labour, as they 
are the source of its income, and in seeing that all that the com- 
mune or the economic organizations give for capital investment 
should be as profitable as possible, so that its participation in the 
incomes intended for capital construction should be proportionately 
larger. 


When these two basic facts are borne in mind — and these 
constitute the positions of the economic organization and of the 
commune in our economic system — then one sees that the chan- 
ges in it are directed both towards the strengthening of the inde- 
pendence and business capability of the economic organizations and 
towards the strengthening of the economic independence of the po- 
litical-territorial units. The Federation and its intervention in eco- 
nomy will be directed towards the strengthening of the economic 
base of the whole country, towards increasing those investments 
which ensure the development of power and raw material bases, 
basic communication lines and similar factors, so that conditions 
may be created for a speedier economic development, for the equa- 
lization of market conditions in the country, and for the preserva- 
tion of an even and balanced economic development. Under such 
general conditions for, it is possible to encourage the widest com- 
petition of independent enterprises, with a view to attaining the 
best economic results. 


The draft law on the distribution of the overall income, in 
which the above mentioned principles have found elarorated expres- 
sion, is at present the focus of attention and subject of debate in 
the economic organizations and their associations. The large number 
of proposals which have been sent in so far testify to the fact that 
the entire law will have to be thoroughly examined in the organs 
of the Federal Executive Council, so that all useful suggestions may 
be taken into account during the definitive formulation of this 
very significant matter. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Bulgaria 


A Protocol on trade exchange between Yugoslavia and Bul- 
garia for 1958 was signed in Sofia on-October 7th. This Protocol, 
which will be in force from January 1st to December 31st 1958 
lays down conditions for the exchange of goods amounting to about 
15 million dollars in both directions — as against 7 million dollars 
under the old Protocol. On the Yugoslav side the deliveries include, 
among other things, seamless pipes, plate and angle iron, machines 
and equipment, processed metal goods, oil derivatives, blanched cel- 
lulose tannine, chemicals, refractory materials, hops. A sum of 
1.000.000 dollars has been marked for transit service. The Bulgarian 
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export list includes crude, oil, steel ingots, sheet lead, anthraci 
kaoline, maize, beans, processed fruit and vegetable products, | 
Pigs, eggs, cotton textiles, chemicals, artificial fertilizers, farm 
chines and other goods. 

€ ° 

Albania 

The Protocol on trade exchange with the People’s Republic 
Albania for 1958, signed on 24th September for the period J 
nuary 1st — December 31st 1958, anticipates a volume of exchan 
amounting to 3 million dollars, as against 2 million in 1957. Y 
goslav exports will consist of cement deliveries, refractory mat 
als, processed leather and leather products, textiles, rolled materia 
processed metal goods, chemical products, mechines and various co 
sumer goods-while Albanian exports will include chromium o 
serap-iron, natural bitumen, tobacco, lamb, goat and rabbit ski 


wool, medicinal herbs, southern fruits, walnuts, almonds, f 
hers etc. 


Eastern Germany 


Negotiations for trade exchange with the German Dem 
cratic Republic are on Government delegation level, . replacing 
arrangements hitherto in force between the Chamber of Commer 
of the German Democratic Republic and the Foreign Trade Chamb 
of Yugoslavia. The current talks envisage a considerable expansi 
of trade exchange between the two parties. The basic export list 
the German Democratic Republic is to include, in accordance wii 
previous experience — chemicals, artificial fertilizers, machines, equi 
ment and instruments, products of the electro-industry, consum 
goods — while the Yugoslav exports will include agricultural pr 
ducts, livestock and animal products, alcoholic beverages, tobac 
timber and timber products, machines, rolled materials, chem 
cals etc. 


Eastern Europe and Pakistan 


Trade negotiations are being planned for the second half a 
end of October for exchanges in 1958 with Austria, the USS 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary. 

The arrival of a Pakistani trade delegation is expected te 
wards the end of October. On the occasion of this visit, possibilitie 
will be examined for the expansion of goods exchanges betwee 
the two countries — especially with a view to linking more effica 
ciously the deliveries of goods and considering the possibilities ¢ 
concluding special trade arrangements. As is known, Yugoslav pro 
ducers are already delivering to Pakistan a large hydropower plar 
— Chichoki-Mallian, as well as some smaller ships and other good: 
while there is also a possibility for increasing the supply of elec 
trical, chemical and other produts. 


CRITICAL NOTES 


CONTRIBUTION TO RAPPROCHEMENT AND 
COOPERATION WITH ITALY 


A review of social affairs, No. 7—8 for inter Ove 
1957, Sarajevo 


— ,Pregled“, 


The prominent Sarajevo review for social affairs, »Pregled’ 
has devoted this year’s summer double issue to our neighbour on th 
Adriatic coast — Italy. The initiative taken two years ago by th 
Florence review, ,1] Ponte“, in devoting its autumn double issu 
to Yugoslavia was another useful and worthy contribution to th 
interests of those countries which, owing to their geographic position 
historical connections and complementary character of their econo 
mies find it advisable to cooperate and advance good neighbourl 
relations. j 

The contemporary history of Yugoslav—Italian relations ha 
been marked over a considerable period, by conflicts and misunder 
standings which culminated in the last war. The peace treaty witl 
Italy and the London Memorandum on the solution of the Triest 
issue were basic pre-requisites for the realisation of a new era it 
the relations between the two countries. The bitter experiences © 
the past served only as a stimulus for the establishment of at 
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tmosphere of confidence and cooperation. Though major results 
ave inthis respect beer achieved, especially in the field of economic 
tooperation, there are still many unutilized possibilities for con- 
tructive rapprochement. The summer double issue of the Sarajevo 
Pregled“, with articles by well-known Yugoslav and Italian. persons, 
ndicate these possibilities and the need for the closer acquaintance 
ind rapprochement of the peoples of the two countries. 

Without any pretensions of giving a complete picture of the 
lifferent aspects of modern Italian conditions or of the major phenomena 
f the more recent Italian past, the editorial staff of ,Pregled“ has 
nevertheless provided the Yugoslav readers with a collection of 
sound and informative material about their Adriatic neighbour. Among 
the outstanding contributions by Yugoslav writers are the articles 
bf Dr. Mladen Ivekovié (,,Broad Possibilities of Cooperation“), Hasan 
3rkié (,,Economic Relations of Yugoslavia with Foreign Countries“), 
Ser Deleon (,,One Useful Form of Mutual Cooperation“), Dr. Vasa 
admilovié (,,Legal and Legal-Administrative Aspects of the Problem 
f Underdeveloped Areas in Italy“), Dr. Miroslav Djordjevié (,,Italy 
and the Balkans during the Italian Unification“), and DuSan Lo- 
andié (,A Reference to Italian Economy“). An article about the 
olitical and social struggle during the resistance movement and later 
as written by the distinguished Italian communist official, Luigi 
ongo, while Guiseppe di Vittorio, chief of the General Confederation 
f Labour, contributed an article on the internal factory commissions 
in Italy. A detailed account of Italian—Yugoslav cooperation was 
given by Paolo Treves. The most important factors in the history 
of the social movement in Italy from 1871 to 1920 was written 
by Leo Valiani. Among the other articles is one by Paolo Vitoreli 
bout the political parties in Italy since the liberation. Of no less 
ignificance are the informative accounts of the administrative and 
political division and the demographic development of Italy, the 
composition of the parliament, the wmniversities and high schools, 
the publishing activity, etc. 

In conclusion, we feel that ,,Pregled“ has really succeeded 
in its intention of contributing towards the building of an atmosphere 
‘of confidence, cooperation and good neighbourly relations between 


Italy and Yugoslavia. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF PEOPLE OF 
MOSLEM RELIGION 


The Djambatan publishing house (Djambatan — Publishers and 
Cartographers, Amsterdam, the Netherlands) has published this year 
an historical atlas of the peoples of the Moslem faith. This is a 


work illustrating the history of the peoples of the Moslem faith - 


from the initiation of Islam till today. 


Bearing in mind that the Moslem peoples have now entered 
a new phase of their history and represent a great and vital force 
of mankind of today, as well as that more and more interest prevails 
in the world today in these peoples and in their history, the author 
and publisher of this work has endeavoured to present history in 
map form, and in this they have, in our opinion succeeded. 


In a umique series of 56 geographic-historical maps clearly 
presented and well set out on 40 pages, the Atlas gives the history 
of Islam in time and space. It illustrates the expansion of Islam, 
and the advancement, rise and fall of different states and dynasties 
on the territories of Europe, Africa and Asia from the VIIth century 
B. C. to the present day. 


The Atlas also illustrates the Routes and orientation of trade 
exchange in the Indian Ocean and Mediterranean basins, as well as 
the chief products exchanged. 

Saleh A. El 
Ali, professor of history at the College of Art and Science in 


The cooperation of three eminent scientist, Dr. 


Baghdad, Dr. Hussein Mones, professor of Cairo University and Dr. 
Mohammed Salim, professor of Karachi University, has contributed 
greatly to the value of this work. 

This Atlas will serve as a useful reference book for acquiring 
information about the history of the peoples of the Moslem faith. 


DIARY 


1 October — The Second European Regional Conference of UNESCO 
was opened in Dubrovnik. Delegates from twenty-four coun- 
tries were greeted in the name of the Federal Executive 
Council by Rodoljub Colakovicé. 

1 October — The tenth class of military cadets held their gradua- 
tion celebration in the Military Academy in Belgrade. 

1 October — Svetozar Vukmanovié head of the Yugoslav economic 
delegation met Nehru in New Delhi. 

2 October — A meeting of the Federal Executive Council was held 
under the chairmanship of Aleksandar Rankovié, Vice- 
president. The meeting discussed the report of the Secretar- 
iat for Economic Affairs of the Federal Executive Council on 
the movement of economy during the first seven monts of 
this year. 

3 October — Representatives of the Slovene and Croatian minority 
addressed a joint memorandum to the Austrian government, 
requesting consistent and full implementation of the provisi- 
ous of Article 7 of the 1955 Austrian State Treaty. 


DIPLOMATIC DIARY — Sw toca A 


2 October — The President of the French Republic agreed to the 
appoiutment of Dr Radivoj Uvalié as new Yugoslav Ambas- 
sador in Paris. 

2 October — The Austrian government agreed to the appointment 
of Joze Zemljak as Yugoslav Ambassador in Vienna. 

6 October — President Tito received Mr Zamchevski, the 
Soviet Ambassador who handed to him his credentials. 

7 October — The President of the Swiss Confederation agreed to 
the appointment of Dr Frauc Kos as new ge Ambas- 
sador in Bern. 

7 October — The representative offices of Yugos'avia and Syria in 
Damascus and Belgrade were raised to the status of em- 
bassies. 

7 October — The Yugoslav Legation in Bern was raised to the status 
of embassy. 


new 


8 Ocxober — Sozo Hota, Japanese Ambassador Extraordinary, ar- 
rived on a twoday visit to Belgrade. 
11 October — President Tito received in audience Dusan Kveder 


before the latter’s departure to Bonn as Ambassador to the 
Federal German Republic. 
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INDUSTRIJA TRAKTORA I MASINA 


BEOGRAD—JIUGOSLAVIJIA 


ANY people are inclined to view Yugoslavia as a phenomenon in modern history and politics. Her dynamic development is the 

subject of lively interest in many parts of the world. Of course, in a world varied conceptions, and particularly in this 

decade of ideological strife, which has spread to almost all: parts of the world, estimations of Yugoslav development cover a 
wide span of opinion: from positive, and objective analyses to negative, and even malicious inventions. For the time in which we live, this 
is, apparently, quite natural. Politics are permeated by passion: individuals and the public are often dupes of uncotrolled propaganda. 
which preaches one or another view; this or that way of life. It is no wonder that in this clash of hatred and ambition, international 
relations should degenerate into intolerance and antagonism; that reason should give place to anachronism, that morals in the sphere of 
politics should be in a state of crisis, while the horizons are darkened by the sinister shadows of uncertainty and dissillusion. 

Fortunately this far from happy picture has its other side: economy. This latter is much brighter for, in contrast to politics, 
which divides, economy acts as a factor which unites countries and continents. It draws peoples closer to each other, calls on them to 
cooperate in the interests of all and, despite various obstacles, proves, that the world — whether one wishes it or not — is an indissoluble 
whole which has no tolerance for autarchy, and in which any division into ,good” and ,,bad“ is unnatural and senséless. Mitigating differen- 
ces, economy blazes the way for unity. It could not be otherwise, for all economic efforts have the common tendencies of production, 
exchange and prosperity, and this healthy spirit permeates the ecomonic policy of Yugoslavia. But unfortunately, in a world which 
is primarily interested in political events and sensations, this is mot sufficiently known. Our economic potential, our achievement 
and our capacity for participating in international exchanges — these are matters of which the outside world is perhaps still inadequately 
informed, One realises that the picture of pre-war Yugoslavia — acountry which, though at the crossroads of the worlds and civili- 
zations, vegetated under conditions of utter economic backwardness — is an antiquated one when one becomes acquainted with the 
modern industrial development of this country. Get acquainted with it, and you will immediately understand that phenomenou“ which 
in a short twelve years transformed a semi-colonial, Balkan economy into an up-to-date industry which produces and operates on the 
principles of contemporary technics. An industry which is capable of appearing on the world market of supply and demand and of 
entering into bussiness relations on an equal footing with the enterprises of developed countries which enjoy a world — wide reputation. 

The editorial board of this publication has undertaken to inform its foreign readers in more detail about the various enterprises 
of modern Yugoslav industry. In this number wea shall present to you the TRACTOR AND MACHINE INDUSTRY — Belgrade (ITM). 
Our choice is not accidental for this is a young, dynamic enterprise which is ‘making remarkable headway. In business language this 
means quality, solidity, confidence. These are qualities which make this enterprise almost unrivalled in the country, and which helped 
it gain a firm foothold on the foreign market within the short time of its development, Its products, as regards quality, method 
of production and price, can successfully compete with those firms of international reputation. That is why they are sought and 
bought in many countries of the South American, African and Asian continents. Its products have lately aroused interest in economic 
circles in China, the USSR and Poland, while its business ties and relations with numerous firms abroad are a proof that this young 
factory enjoys a good reputation outside Yugoslavia. The Tractor and Machine Industry — Belgrade sprang up and developed in post- 
war Yugoslavia, so its rapid rise — from a primitive foundry to an complex industry with modern plants and briliant prospects — & 
characteristic of the excisting period of the socialist development of Yugoslav industry. 


: 
Today the Tractor and Machine Industry — Beograd is claimed as a serious partner in the business world. Permit us ‘¢ 
inform you about its history, its plants and. its production. é 


=) AP 
TWO STAGES 


We do not exaggerate when we say that 
the Tractor and Machine Industry needs no 
advertising. Its history speaks for itself: the 
men who, less than ten years made sand 
molds for drain-pipe castings by hand, are 
today versed in the most complicated pro- 
cesses of production. From manual molding 
in sand to centrifugal casting, serial pro- 
iduction of motor shears and_ turbines, 
tractors, steel pipe scaffolding and mobile 
workshops for the repair of motor vehicles 
— that is the path of this enterprise which, 
since its inception, has been undergoing 
constant reconstruction and mechanization. 
The result of this persistent struggle for the 
mastering of technical processes was marked 
by the winning of a central place in Yugo- 
slav industry for the production of agricul- 
tural machines, and by successful competi- 
tion on the foreign markets. 

The red-letter day of the Tractor and 
Machine Industry was November 29 1947 
— the day when its Foundry — the first and 
basic plant of the enterprise, set in ope- 
Tation its first group of cupolas in an unfi- 
nished building. From this first event till 
today the enterprise has passed through 
two stages of development. 


The first stage. This includes. the period 
from 1947 till 1951. It was a period of 
struggle for plants and cadres, for modern 
methods of production. At that time the 
enterprise was still lacking definite orienta- 
tion, and worked exclusively for the home 
market on which, thanks to its high quality 
products, it quickly won the highest repu- 
tation. Its FOUNDRY soon passed from its 
original programme (machine, drainage and 
sanitary castings) to the production of ca- 
stings for the motor industry, and early in 
1952 it began to. produce the heavy, compli- 


Centrifugal casting of drain pipes 


cated machine castings to order (castings of 
five tons in weight). 


The second plant — DEPARTMENT FOR 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF MACHINE AND 
INDUSTRIAL APPLIANCES Y — which was 
short time from light to heavy industry. In 
this period it built most of the mechanization 
for the large iron works in Zenica, Smede- 
revo and Jesenice: complex contrivances for 
rolling fine plate, rolling tables, packet fur- 
naces, slippers for rough rails etc. This plant 
quiskly mastered the serial production of 
motor shears for cutting plate, machines for 
cutting plate, iron bending machines, while 
in 1955 it undertook the production of tur- 
bines up to 20 HP. 

The TOOL machine plant, which was set 
into operation in 1949, mastered in a short 
time the serial production of flying cones 
and chucks for lathes, as well as surface 
plates and scribing plates. 

The Second Stage. This is the period from 
1952 till the present day, during which the 
Tractor and Machine Industry took on its 
final aspect. The decision to master the pro- 
duction of tractors and machines — on the 
principle of serial and continous production 
— was a turning point in the development of 
the enterprise: meant a new orientation to- 


Gable: steel pipe scaffolding 


wards high engineering and far-reaching 
plans. During this period the Tractor and 


Machine Industry carried out a planned and 


systematic reconstruction ‘ and became the 
most important Yugoslav enterprise for’ the 
building of tractors and agricultural equip- 
ment, as well as the first factory in the 
country to produce serial workshops for the 
repair of motor vehicles. At this stage the 
Tractor and Machine Industry penetrated the 
foreign markets, where it rapidly earned the 
reputation of a sought-after and solid part- 

Many foreign firms paid special tribute 
to this young Belgrade factory for the qua- 


lity of its products and correct business 
dealings. 

The enterprise today has four plants: the 
Foundry, the: Modelling Department, the 


Plant for the Production of Tractors, Equip- 
ment and Tools, and the Assembly Depart- 
ment. The technique of production in the 
plants has reached the level of that of 
highly-developed industrial countries. That 
a great future is in store for the Tractor and 
Machine Industry is shown by the plans for 
its further development. Now work is under 
way for the extension of machine capacit- 
ies and the completing of equipment. The 
work of the Foundry is directed towards the 
production of grey plate castings for the 
motor industry, with an annual capacity of 
32,000 tons of castings. (Foreign importers 
will be interested in centrifugal cast pipes 
for water supply and drainage). Plans are 
being made for the construction of new 
plants: for the production of tractors a new 
hall is to be built covering a surface 
a new hall is to be built covering a surface 
of over 22,000 square metres, while the 
Foundry will also be enlarged to include the 
production of cast steel. 

Among the products of the Tractor and 
Machine Industry which are of special inte- 
rest of foreign importers are tractors, ma- 
chine casting, steel pipe scaffolding, motor 
shears, turbines, sanitary castings; and mobile 


Motor shears 


workshops for the repair of motor vehicles. 
The motor shears for example, are in demand 
on the Latin-American market in Brazil, and 
Chile, as well as on the Asian market *— 
in India, while the sanitary castings are sold 
to the Near and Middle East countries (Sy- 
ria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Egypt), which 
also buy from the ITM bathroom stoves, and 
»Niagara” WC reservoirs. Latin America, 
Asia and the Middle Eastern countries are 
greatly interested in such products of ITM 


as flying cones and chucks (indispensable 
for the operation of lathes). Tractors, a new 
product which ITM is now presenting on 
the world market — have already attracted 


the attention of Chinese and Eastern 
pean buyers. . 
TRACTOR FE — 35 ; 
For the production of tractors, the In 
of Tractors and Machines has cre 
MASSEY-HARRIS-FERGUSON licence 
factory last year began the assembly 


tractors, and has since then assembled 
delivered 2,000 tractors. This type of tr 
is provided with a PERKINS diesel q 
of the P. family. The ITM secured the i 
for the production of PERKINS motors 
P-3, P-6, while the P-4 licence is in 
possession of the Motor Industry — Ral 
ca, with which the ITM cooperates. . 


While the enterprise was getting rea 
the planned production of tractors, a~ 
of about one hundred Yugoslay and fot 
experts considered the problem of orgat 
tion of production and selected the typ 
tractor to be made. From among 25 me 
from well-known European and Amer 
firms — which were tested in all kin 
farming and in all four seasons of the 
together with all their accessories —= 
experts decided in favour of the Br 
tractor FERGUSON because of its well-kn 
qualities. The system of FERGUSON ac 
sories also proved the most developed 
complete. Of the motors, PERKINS was 
lected for its satisfactory qualities durin 
tests. (It can be built in both wheeled | 
caterpillar tractors, in combines, lor 
automobiles, electro-aggregates etc.). ; 

The Tractor and Motor Industry — Bel 
de is now building FE — 35 tractors 1 
the PERKINS P-3 (diesel motor, suitable 
all climates and all kinds of soil. Of 
PERKINS motors the P-3 and the P-4 
now under construction, while the P-2 
the P-6 will be produced later (all dl 
motors are for tractor, transport and i 
strial use). 


Detail of machine operation 


Tractor FE-35 under licence M. H. Ferguson 
with PERKINS P-3 Diesel motor 


LESSORIES 


ne advantage of the programme of the 
tor and Machine Industry is particularly 
cted in the fact that it solves the pro- 
1 of tractor production in its entirety: 
‘or — accessories — spare parts — main- 
ce service — repair of machines — 
ling of cadres. For the customer it is 
icularly important that ITM also makes 
2 parts for tractors, as well as the agri- 
iral implements which go along with the 
‘or. It has purchased a series of licen- 
for the production of the tractors acces- 
ss of the MH FERGUSON system. Its 
uction plan embraces over 40 devices 
tors FE-35 has about 60 accessories and 
ITM aims at purchasing the whole sy- 
of FERGUSON accessories). 


RRVICE WORKSHOPS. The Tractor and 
hine Industry undertakes the care of 
tractor from the day of sale to its user 
the end of its service. This is the task 
he Factory’s service organization, which 
special feature of the enterprise. The 
ice, which includes service workshops, 
ps of technical instructors and spare 
} service exists in all parts of Yugoslavia. 
service repairs tractors and agricultural 
ines (in workshops and in the field), 
ers spare parts to customers and extends 
echnical assistance, especially in training 
mnel for handling the machines. 

ie solidity of the Tractor and Machine 
stry is illustrated by the fact that not 
ngle tractor has so far been scrapped. 
is an important guarantee for customers 
ome and abroad. 

ie Industry of Tractors and Machines 
30 turning its attention to the production 
‘actors and motor vehicles. In the reali- 
n of this task it is cooperating with 
ian and Italian firms. 


[ER PRODUCTS 
otor shears: These serve for cutting plate 
9 4 mm thickness and 2000 mm/length. 


Steel pipe scaffolding with hoist 
(applied in building) 


Shucks for lathes 


All cast parts of this machines are made 
of first class material while the blades are 
of special tool steel, tempered and ground, 
Lubrication is automatic, by means of a 
pump. 

STEEL PIPE SCAFFOLDINGS: These are 
widely used in building, agriculture, industry, 
shipbuilding and other activities. 


automobiles, as well as various pumps, valves, 
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MACHINE CAST INGS FOR THE MOTOR castings. The castings can be » to 5 tons |§ SANITARY CASTINGS BATHROOM . 
INDUSTRY: all cast parts for electro and im weight. 7 VES, reservoirs for Niagara” WC flusl 


diesel motors, automobile motors, tractors DRAINAGE CASTINGS: cast iron pipes TURBINES: up to 200 HP. 
50, 70,.100, 125 and 150-mm‘in diameter. ,, Bie oe ae a aarend ek a 
apd= 300, 500, 750eand 1000) A500 and Stace ONE. Se eee 


‘ market. It follows the methods of modem 
machine tools etc, The Foundry has been 0909 mm in length with their corresponding  jndustrial. development and is in a position 7 


mechanized for the serial production of © parts (branches, arches, revisions, reductions). to meet the needs and tastes of its customers. 


Drain pipes prepared for export 


INDUSTRIJA TRAKTORA I MASINA 


BEIO GRAD —JUGOS UL AWaDIER 


TOSIN BUNAR 268 — Telegrams: TRACTOR — Telephone 36-651 


MANUFACTURES: 


TRACTORS FE-35 under Massey-Harris-Ferguson licence with Perkins Diesel-motor P-3 
MACHINE CASTINGS for the motor it dustry (tractors — automobiles — electro-industry) 
TOOLS — Chucks for lathes (with three jaws) Flying cones, M 3, 4, 5 and 6, Surface 
Plates, Scribing Plates 
MOBILE SERVICE WORKSHOPS for repair of motor vehicles in the field 
STEEL PIPE SCAFFOLDING — for building (scaffolding, lifts, girders) 
for agriculture (barns, porches, sheds) 
for industry (warehouses, shelves) 
for shipbuilding 
for public occasions (tribunes etc) 


SANITARY CASTINGS — drain pipes and parts, bathroom stoves 
reservoirs for ,,Niagara“ WC flushes 


MOTOR SHEARS for cutting plate up to 4 mm thickness, 2000 mm width 
TURBINES up to 20 HP 
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